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Is It a Fear-Neurosis ? 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 
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fags) HE greatest enemy to human progress is fear. People generally 

| tell the truth unless they are afraid to—afraid of punishment, 

| afraid of some one’s opinion, or afraid that some competitor 

| will gain an advantage. A large percentage of human ills is 
——— due to greed, but back of greed lies the sense of insecurity and 
its accompanying fear. Fear is the soil in which wars are bred. Fear 
engenders hate. Individually and socially, wherever human life and 
human relations become inhuman, we are quite sure to discover that 
they have been poisoned by fear. Cowardice in public office, cowardice 
in business dealings, cowardice in international relations—we are all 
more or less familiar with the havoc wrought by these; but the most 
insiduous poison I know of in modern society is cowardice on the part of those 
who are charged with the responsibility of teaching our youth » « « It is 
of no particular importance whether his teacher belongs or does not 
belong to any particular organization; but a child simply cannot be 
educated by a teacher whose mind is so poisoned by fear that he dare 
not, under penalty of getting himself disliked, join any organization in 
which he honestly believes. 


—Professor John Dewey, of Columbia University 
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Make Your Work Lighter 
but even More Efficient 


How? By having up-to-date equipment and labor and time-saving tools. Take my Catalogue No. 8 (Say 
‘‘Send me your catalogue’’ if you haven’t one) and make out a list of supplies which would help you 
put over the best year your school has ever had. Hand this list to your Secretary-treasurer before you 
leave for your Christmas holidays (the sooner the better) and tell him that Osborne of Calgary will fill the 
order at once so that you ean have the goods for the re-opening of the school in January, and will charge 
the to the School District on 1923 account, so that they will not have to be paid for out of this 
year’s estimates. Have your Secretary mention this offer when he sends in the order. 
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BOOKS ON THE NEW COURSE OF STUDIES 


Mr. What and Mr. Why. ee 


INDUSTRIAL ART SUPPLIES AS 
PRESCRIBED IN NEW COURSE 


CRZAM MANILLA—6 x 9 inches. Per pkg. s ee esting 
® x 12 inches. Per pkg. of 100............ 
DEAWING PAPER—6 x 9 inches. Per pkg. of 4 Wore wad 
9 x 12 inches. Per pkg. of 100. 
PULP BOARD—6% x 9% inches. Per dozen 
TAG MANILLA— 9 x 12 inches. Per pkg. of 50................ 
24 x 86 inches. Per dozen. 
I CONSTRUCTION PAPER—AIll colors: 
Just So Stories—Kipiing. 20 x 25 inches, per dozen 
Sowing Seeds in Danny. a 9 x 12 inches, per pkg. of 50. 
Marmion—Scott P 8 x 8 inches, per pkg. of 50 
6x6 inches, per pkg. of 50. 
4x4 inches, per pkg. of 50 é 
ENGINEX OR POSTER PAPER—<Assorted colors, per package 
of 100 sheets— 
Size 9 x 12............... .85 Size 6 x 9................ .45 
Giese 6. 2° 6k. BO Size 4 x 4................ 15 
CROSS-SECTION PAPER—Ruled in l-inch, % inch, 4 beg 
inch, 1-10-inch squares, size 20 x 25 inches, per doz... 
BOOK BINDERS’ CLOTH— 
Black, per square yard 
Colors, per square yard 
PASTE—Best quality. -15, .20, .60, .75 
Paste Powder, per package. 30 
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Days of Bruce—Jackson 
Arthur and His Knights. 
~e sae aead ag eon Book I 
rogressive to g—Boo 
rog ve Road to Reading—Book II 
ive Road to Reading—Book III 
How to Tell Stories to Chil 
For the Children’s Hour. 
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Legen: der 

The Dawn of a New Patriotism—Hunt ......................-....--- 

New Euro 
1 | te 1920-—Dr. E. R. Turner. 

Paper and Cardboard Construction—Buxton and Curran........ 

Human Po ee ©. 

Primer of Hygiene—Ritchie. 

Agriculture—Benson & Betts. 

Folk Dance Book—Cr 

First Aid to Injured—St. John’s Ambul A iati 

Story of the Human Body—Watson 

Alcohol: Its Action on the Human Organism—W atson........ 

Games for the Playground and Gymnasium—Bancroft............ 

Legends of the Middle Ages—Guerber. 

New Canadian Geography—Cornish 

Canadian School Atlas, to pany above. 

Myths Every Child Should Know. 

Poems Every Child Should Know. 

Ben Hur—Wallace 

Merchant of Venice—-Shak 
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TIMELY BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Select Readings and Recitations for Christ 
Fin de Siecle Christmas Exercises. 

The Christmas Entertainer 
Yuletide Entertainments 
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ir Trove. 


Robin Hood 

Progressive Music: One Book Course. 
Temple Poetry Books, Nos. 1 to 6, each 

Canadian Poetry Book a sage shortly) 

Hay’s Teaching of Citizensh (Not published yet.) 
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Cheyney’ a, Industrial and Social History of England. 
Ballads of British History—Book 
Story of 7% British People 
Bright Story Readers (order by mamber), OS ESE 
Child’s Own Book of Verse—Book 2 

Knight Errant of the Wilderness—Long. 


POSTAGE ON ABOVE BOOKS ADDITIONAL TO PRICES 
QUOTED 














THEY’RE GOING LIKE A HOUSE AFIRE 


Whist Cards—tThe big favorite for Progressive Whist 
Parties. Allows six varieties of Whist in one evening. 
Per dozen 

Congress Playing Cards, gilt ~_~ per pack. 
Vogue Playing Cards, gilt ed, er pack. 
Bicycle Playing Cards, “s ° a avorite, per pack. 
Hornet Playing Cards, per pack. 














Merry Christmas Melodies 
Bright Ideas for Christmas. 
Best Authors’ Christmas Plays. 
Ten Good Christmas Pantomimes. 
Christmas Budget 
A Christmas Mix-U 
The Search for at oe Goose. 
The Gifted Givers 
Col. Grumpy’s Christmas. 

The Gruff Judge and Happy Santa Claus 


Postage on above, 5c per copy. 


MY CATALOGUE HAS EIGHTEEN PAGES OF ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS AND PLAYS — EVERY ONE A WINNER 



































Christmas Tree Decorations, Room Decorations 
and Table Decorations in Great Variety 








F. E. OSBORNE 


Allberta’s Largest School Supply House 


CALGARY 


ALBERTA 
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2 cent | Thrift (% 2 CERTIFICATES 




















Purchase Province of Alberta ‘‘DEMAND SAVINGS CERTIFICATES.”’ 
They bear interest at the rate of 444% per annum. 


They are issued at par in denominations of $5, $10, $25, $50, $75, $100, $1,000 and 
$10,000. 


They are redeemable at par on demand at the office of the Deputy Provincial 
Treasurer. 


They are backed by all the Resources of the Province of Alberta. 


Remittances should be made by marked cheque, money order or postal note. All cheques receivable at par. 


For further particulars, write or apply to 


HON. H. GREENFIELD, W. V. NEWSON, 
Provincial Treasurer. Deputy Provincial Treasurer 
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‘OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
OF SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 


For High Schools, Continuation Schools, Collegiate Institutes and 
Colleges, has been circulated to every Science Teacher on our mailing’ 
list. There are no doubt some whose latest addresses were not avail- 
able and we would like to place one of these invaluable catalogues in 
their possession. 

HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR COPY? 

If not, write us at once. This catalogue contains a complete list of 
Apparatus for experimental and demonstration work in Physics 
and Chemistry as outlined in Official Publications of the various De- 
partments of Education throughout the Dominion. 

We carry the most complete stock of Scientific Apparatus and 
Chemistry Supplies in Canada and can, therefore, offer unequalled 
service. 


THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


School Equipment of All Kinds 
215 VICTORIA STREET TORONTO 
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The Children’s Heroes 





A series of interesting biographies written in 
a delightful style. The books are printed in 
large, clear type on good paper and are a size 
—about 4144 inches by 6 inches—to be easily 
handled. There are eight full-page coloured 
plates in each book. 














They may be had in a limp cloth binding at 
45e or in a cloth board binding with coloured 
picture cover and jacket at 60c. 


Alberta College — 2 


Founded 1903 Over 18,000 Former Students 





























CLIVE LINCOLN 
North DRAKE STANLEY 
NAPOLEON ROBERTS 
JOAN OF ARC CROMWELL 
(Affiliated aeaeataaet mmo with University of LIVINGSTONE NELSON 
Alberta 


Offers by Correspondence 


Grades IX, X, Xl, XII of the High TOLD TO THE CHILDREN 





School Course A series similar in style and size to ‘‘The 
ae Children’s Heroes.’’ Many of the best master- 


pieces of the English language retold in a } 

: : fascinating way without losing the literary : 
Full Matriculation to the University of Alberta valapal the aciahial. ‘Tho teliowing Utias. ah 
These courses are prepared by University included :— 
graduates who are actually teaching these sub- 
jects in the High Schools of the Province. These 
experienced specialists will read, correct and 
grade your answer papers. 


STORIES FROM CHAUCER 
STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEEN i 
THE ROSE AND THE RING 
TANGLEWOOD TALES 





— ~ STORIES OF BEOWULF 4 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS : i 
Are you not vitally interested in obtaining UNCLE TOM’S CABIN i 
your First Class Teacher’s Certificate, WATER BABIES : 
and at the same time receiving full STORIES FROM HANS ANDERSEN 
first year standing at the University of GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
Alberta? 


Teachers! We can supply you with the Of All Booksellers 


subject matter for any subject in any 


grade. Let us send you a sample lesson. Complete Catalogues on application. 











ui J 
For complete information regarding our sys- Thomas Nelson & Sons 
tem, the personnel of staff and fees, write LIMITED 
F. S. McCALL, B.A, ‘ : 
Principal, Alberta College North, 77 Wellington Street West 
Edmonton, Alberta. TORONTO 
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You Can Help Solve Our Economic 
and Business Problems 
by teaching the fundamental principles of economics 

and business in your school. 

Until recently, effective teaching of the subject was 
hindered by a lack of teachable texts—texts that bring 
the problems down to the realm of thinking of the 
high-school boy and girl. 

As our contribution to the perplexing questions 
now in the minds of our leading educators, we offer 
these secondary-school books. 

An Introduction to Economics 
By Graham A. Laing, Professor of Business 
Administration and Finance, California Insti- 
tute of Technology. 
_ A fair, unbiased and readable account of our 
economic organization. Contains chapter on Cana- 
dian Banking System. Adopted in two years by 
more than 500 high schools. Recently listed as the 
official text in Economies for the high schools of 
Oregon. 

Business Organization and Administration. 
By J. Anton de Hass, Professor of Foreign 
Trade, New York University. 

Our modern business structure clearly portrayed 
in plain, simple language. Shows in a concrete way 
how economic principles are applied to problems of 
business. 

Price, $1.40 each 
The Gregg Publishing Co. 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
S J) 
G > 
Indian Clubs 
Dumb Bells, 
etc. 
Write for Catalogues and Special 
School Discounts 
—THE— 
HINGSTON SMITH ARMS CO, 
- LIMITED 
Branches at Calgary and Edmonton 
Head Office: Winnipeg 
S —, 
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After 85 years as the UNIVERSAL SYSTEM, 
has again proved itself SUPREME IN OPEN 
COMPETITION by establishing NEW 
WORLD’S RECORDS at speeds of 200, 220, 240 
and 280 words per minute. 


ISAAC PITMAN is THE SYSTEM 








SIR ISAAG PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED 


70 BOND STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 
And at London, Bath, Melbourne and New York 


Wholesale Canadian Agents: The Commercial Text- 
Book Co. and The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd. 
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McCONNELL’S MAPS~-Geography of Canada and the World 


SET No. 17. 
1 Title Page 
2 Astronomical Geography, showing Seasons, Tides, Eclipses, 
etc. 
3 North America, two maps, Political and Physical 
4 South America, two maps, Political and Physical. 
5 Europe, showing all new boundaries up to date 
6 Asia, showing all the latest divisions, also Japan’s claims 
in Asia 
7 Africa, disposition of the German Colonies 
7 The World on Mercator’s Projection, showing latest bound- 
aries 
9 United States, each state colored separately 
10 United States, showing Agricultural Provinces 
11 Relief Map of Canada 
12 Drainage Map of Canada 
13 Physical Map of Canada 
14 Precipitation in Canada, showing amount in inches 
15 Temperature, shown in colors 
16 Maritime Provinces 
17 Maritime Provinces, showing natural resources 
18 Quebec and Ontario, showing natural resources 
19 Quebee and Ontario, showing natural resources 
20 Resource Map of Canada 
22 British Columbia, showing natural resources 
23 The Prairie Provinces, showing natural resources 
24 The Prairie Provinces, showing natural resources 
25 The Minerals of Canada 
26 The Forests of Canada 
27 Wheat Production, Canada 
28 Oats Production, Canada 
29 Swine Production, Canada 
30 Apple Production, Canada 
31 Hay Production, Canada 
32 Cattle Production, Canada 
83 Physical Map of the World 
34 Mean Annual Precipitation of the World 
35 Wheat Production of the World 
36 Corn Production of the World 
37 Sugar Production of the World 
38 Cotton Production of the World 
39 Cattle Production of the World 
40 Population of the World 
The maps are handsomely lithographed in colors; they 
are bound on the edges with cloth; they are correct and up-to- 
date. 38 maps—44x32 inches, sold only in sets. Price with 
adjustable steel stand $49.50 
Payable in Canadian money 
GEO. H. DAWSON, Local Representative, ‘Stittsville, Ontario 


McCONNELL MAP CO 


213 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 
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Teachers! Do You Want a 


Provincial Institute? 


The A.T.A. has under consideration the making of arrangements for the formation 
of a Bureau or Institute. composed of outstanding and experienced educationists 
throughout the Province. 

This Bureau or Institute would function in providing the teachers of the Province as 
a whole with the means of— 

(1) Improving their academic qualifications; 

(2) Improving their professional qualifications; 

(3) Receiving direct help on any phase of their professional work in which they 
may require it; 

(4) Securing ‘the latest available information in regard to educational problems, 

‘methods, and achievements throughout Canada and in other parts of the world; 

(5) Providing a Correspondence Department, with full facilities for keeping in con- 
stant touch with its clients; 

(6) Furnishing complete courses in: Educational Measurements, Intelligence and 
Performance Tests, Educational Statistics, Subjects of the New Curricula—Art, Citi- 
zenship, Literature,-Science, ete.; 

(7) A Service Bureau to prepare Examination Papers, to Prepare and Calibrate 
Tests, Distribute Tests and Test Material, Standardize Systems of Marking, Stencil 
Charts, Maps, Outlines, Notes, etc.; 

(8) A Question Bureau and Consulting Department. 

There is already a Province-wide call for courses in Art, Citizenship, Intelligence 
Measurement, Performance and Efficiency Tests. These, therefore, would probably 
be the first courses to be organized. 

This is merely a tentative proposal: What do you think of it? 

Send in your suggestions as to what departments, courses, or lines of professional 
activity you are interested in. 

The response to this proposal will be taken as a criterion of the attitude of Alberta 
Teachers towards the advancement of their professional and academic proficiency; and 
a flying start will mean much to the scheme. 

Use for your reply the form given below; tear off and mail immediately. 








To Jno. W. Barnett, 
Gen. Sec.-Treasurer, Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 
1 Sees Se eae ee re eee Ae rae EMeepee. . Serer et neem ees SLE eb NE BET PEON SN 


SESE ES Rie eve RISEN it DAES | eee 2 ONS, ES ae eye Se eae INO co 
Subjects or courses in which I am interested. 








(N.B.—The filling in of this form entails absolutely no obligation whatever ; it is merely to be used in 
a preliminary survey for the purpose of obtaining information.) 
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Official Organ of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc. 
Published on the Tenth of Each Month 


EXECUTIVE OF A.T.A.—1922-23 


President: Charles E. Peasley, Medicine Hat. 
Immediate Past President: H. C. Newland, Edmonton. 
Vice-President: J. E. Somerville, Edmonton. 
General Secretary-Treasurer: John W. Barnett, Edmonton. 
TRUSTEES: Miss Kate Chegwin, Edmonton; Miss M. B. Tier, Calgary; 
W. S. Brodie, Lethbridge; ). M. Sullivan, Medicine Hat; Miss Ada I. 
Wright, Vegreville. 
SOLICITORS: Van Allen, Simpson & Co., Edmonton. 
LAW COMMITTEE: H. C. Newland, John W. Barnett, Charles E. 
Peasley, J. E. Somerville. 


The A.C.A. Magazine 
EDITOR: H. C. Newland, M.A., LL.B., Edmonton. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS: T. E. A. Stanley, Calgary; J. T. Cuyler, Medi- 
cine Hat; Miss M. J. Goudie, Medicine Hat; R. V. Howard, Canmore; 
Cc. S. Edwards, Edmonton. 


BUSINESS MANAGER: John W. Barnett, Edmonton. 


Published, Controlled and Edited by the 
ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
10701 University Avenue, Edmonton South 











Subscription: Members of A.T.A. - = -+ = + + $1.00 per annum 

Non-Members : - + + = = + + §$1,50 per annum 
Vol. III. Edmonton, Alberta, November, 1922 No. 6 
4 is, 


OLDS SCHOOL BOARD 
BRANDON (MAN.) SCHOOL BOARD 
WABAMUN SCHOOL BOARD 
CASTOR SCHOOL BOARD 

_ WAINWRIGHT 8. D. No. 1658 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED No. 32 
GARRETT S§.D. No. 3678 
SOMME 8.D. 

DONALDA §$.D. 


Candidates selected for the above posts who are 
members of the A.T.A. are earnestly requested to apply 
for information to 

JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
; Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
. 10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 














Official Announcements 





LOCALS 


Have you tried to form a local and been discouraged and un- 
successful? The time of disappointment should now be ended. 
No longer is it necessary to be compelled to gather together 
six members or have no Local Alliance. If as few as THREE 
TEACHERS can meet in one centre, the Annual General Meet- 
ing has instructed the General Secretary to recognize them as 
a Provisional Local Alliance; that is to say: If headquarters 
is informed of the name of the Provisional Local Secretary all 
official notices, communications, etc., will be forwarded. Don’t 
be satisfied by being merely a ‘‘member at large’’: get into 
the organization work, and make the Alliance function in your 
midst—Provisional Locals should spring up everywhere. MAKE 
SURE OF ONE WHERE YOU ARE. Don’t leave it to 
“*George’’ to do it. Do your ‘‘ bit.’’ 





MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Secretaries of Locals are earnestly requested to particularly 
ptress the following: ‘ 

1. Fees collected in the early part of the year (Easter to 
Midsummer) assist materially in enabling the Provincial organ- 
ization to finance during the most difficult period of the year. 

2. The usual time for changing schools is at Midsummer 
and teachers who have signed their applications previously to 
that time will not have to be again located. 

3. All NEW members will have their certificates of mem- 
bership dated ONE YEAR FROM THE DATE OF APPLICA- 
TION. This means that all future fees will carry new members 
for twelve months and that members joining for the first time 
from now will no longer be nominally in arrear after Easter 
as has been the case heretofore. A full year’s membership will 
be given for a year’s fee. 

4. The fees remain the same as for the past year. 


PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 
Membership Subscription 


Dues to to The A.T.A. 
Annual Salary A.T.A. Magazine Total 
(1) Under $1500 ............................ $ 5.00 $ 1.00 $6.00 
(2) $1500 but less than $2000...... 7.00 1.00 8.00 
(8) $2000 but less than $2500...... 9.00 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over ....2.2...022.2........ 10.00 1.00 11.00 


N.B.—The above dues include membership to the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. The subscription to the A.T.A. Magazine 
is not compulsory, but no loyal member of the Alliance should 
withhold the $1.00 subscription. 

5. A vigorous collection campaign now will do more than 
anything else to assist the Executive in planning for the entire 
year. A splendid collection report will mean more than most 
members realize. 

Has your Local appointed a good live membership com- 
mittee ? 

A.T.A. GOLD ENAMEL BUTTONS 

Have you seen the new dainty A.T.A. Buttons? Many mem- 
bers hardly like to bedeck themselves with the gaudy celluloid 
A.T.A. buttons which, for the past two years, have been used 
at large gatherings of teachers to distinguish A.T.A. members 
from non-members, 

In order to overcome this objection, 500 very quiet but never- 
theless attractive buttons have been ordered. Nearly 200 were 
sold during July to the teachers in Edmonton who were reading 
the Departmental Examination papers or attending the Summer 
School. 

The design is a replica of the A.T.A. monogram on the front 
cover page of the A.T.A. Magazine; the letters are in gold on 
a background of blue enamel, and the circular face is but one- 
quarter inch in diameter. 

Price 80c postpaid. Send 80c to the General Secretary- 
Treasurer and a button will be sent by return mail. Locals 
may purchase them in bulk. 


TEACHERS CHANGING SCHOOLS 


Have you forgotten to notify Headquarters of your new 
address? If not, your A.T.A. Magazine is being mailed to your 
last known address. Magazines ‘‘not called for’’ are not re- 
turned to the sender and are finally destroyed. 


ACCOMMODATION TO LOCALS RE ANNUAL FEE 

Much discussion has arisen at various times regarding the 
inclination of teachers coming on a large staff late in the fiscal 
year to withhold their application for membership until after 
Easter. Although the last Annual General Meeting decided that, 
in the case of new members, their annual fee shall date one 
year from the date of signing the application form, officers of 
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the large Locals feel that some further adjustment should be 
made in order to avoid confusion. The A.G.M. resolution covers 
the case of members at large very well, since their dealings are 
with Headquarters direct, but will tend to confuse the work of 
Local secretaries who prefer to have fees remitted through the 
Local. The Executive has therefore decided: 

‘‘That the Provincial Executive authorize all Locals that in 
case of new members taken on the staff, such members MAY 
be charged one-tenth of the annual membership fee per month 
or fraction thereof, between the date of joining the staff and 
the end of the fiscal year.’’ 

RE NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 

Will newly-appointed secretaries please inform Headquar- 
ters IMMEDIATELY after appointment: 

(1) Name and Address of the New Secretary; 

(2) Name and Address of the other officers of the Local. 

We do not wish to mislead prospective members who are 
asked to communicate with the nearest Secretary of a Local. 


REPORTS OF LOCAL ALLIANCE MEETINGS, ETC. 
The A.T.A. Magazine does not contain sufficient Alliance 
news. This complaint is frequently made. The fault, however, 
is not due to the management, but to the fact that the Editor 
and others responsible for collecting material for the Magazine 
are not given the necessary support by the Locals. If a Press 
Correspondent has not been appointed by your Local, the Secre- 
tary or President should send in reports of Local Alliance Meet- 
ings, School Fairs, Items of Personal Interest—to members, new 
. appointments, marriages of members, deaths of members, etc., 
Reports of Conventions and Institutes, and all other items of 
local educational interest. These reports are really DESIRED, 
and persons sending same will receive the sincere thanks of 
the Provincial Executive. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 
































Local Alliance Name and Address of Secretary 
.BARONS Miss C. M. Ingraham, Barons. 
BASHAW. J. L. West, Bashaw. 

BASSANO Mrs. Bell 
TEESE: Se an 

es 

BLUEGRASS Mr. Golley, Tripoli. 

BROOKS Miss L. M. Smith, Duchess. 
CALGARY PUBLIC ............ Mr. F. C. Ward, 923 4th Ave. W. 
CALGARY HIGH ................ Miss K. McKellan, 225 25 Ave. N.E. 
CAMROSE Miss L. Lang 

CARDSTON Miss Lucille Woolf, Cardston. 
CARSTAIRS Miss E. S. Brown, Carstairs. 
CHAUVIN Mr. G. W. Saul, Chauvin. 
CHINOOK Miss N. Reist, Chinook. 
CHIPMAN Miss Jean Gunn. 





CLARESHOLM .................... W. L. Irvine | 




















CLIVE Mr. G. Shaver, Clive. 

CLYDE Mr. H. Aldridge, Clyde. 
CRAIGMYLE...................-.- .. Geo. McMeekin 

CONSORT Cc. G. Nimmons 

og LE | rs. Principal of Schools. 

CROWS NEST ...................... Mr. C. V. Asselstine, B.A., Bellevue. 
DAYSLAND Mr. J. F. Barker, Daysland. 
DELIA 

DIDSBURY ....... Principal of Public School. 
DONALDA ........... Miss L, M. Flack, Donalda. 
DRUMHELLER. .................. T. E. Rodie, Drumheller. 
TEER Saves Mr. R. Hulland, Edgerton. 
EDMONTON HIGH ............ Mr. R. L. Mattern, M.A., Strathcona 


High School. 
EDMONTON PUBLIC ..._.... Wellesley Fraser, Parkdale School. 
EDMONTON SEPARATE..Miss M. McAnally, 10011 113th St., 
EDSON Mrs. W. H. Sheridan, Edson. 
ERSKINE Mr. A. D. Norris. 

















FERINTOSH Mr. D. G. McLean, Ferintosh. 
FORT SASKATCHEWAN Jno. Kelly, R. R. No. 1, Fort 
or JOSEPHBURGH.......... wert Saskatchewan 
RUIN  6iicisntnnecrscencensndaigs Miss A. H. Noble. 

GRAMUSE Wns Mr. G. Bishop, Granum. 
HANNA Miss E. A. McLeod, Hanna. 
HARDISTY Miss P. Marryatt, Hardisty. 


BEE TREE ons scsnsncnn snd Miss A. Creighton, High River. 




















HILLCREST Miss B. C. Sellon. 
INNISFREE Mr. Sam Crowther, Innisfree. 
ISLAY Miss G. H. Marois, Islay. 
JENNER. Miss F. Garrison, Jenner. 
TPM IETS nn nnnnnncnnnssosescensssnse 
LAMONT Miss Ada A. Crilley, B.A. 
LEDUC Miss C. D. Inkster, Leduc. 
LETHBRIDGE ..................-- Miss Jean Jackson, 1236 6th Avenue 
South, Lethbridge. 
Cece iinintnicintibtiigall C. Scarborough 
MAGRATH Miss R. Glenn, Magrath. 





MEDICINE HAT PUBLICMiss D. L. Field, 488 9th Street 
MEDICINE HAT HIGH ....Mr. W. R. Baker, B.A., Alexandra 
High School. 











MILLET 

MIRROR Principal of Schools, E. Anderson 
MED” vatiscvsnnsnsoodecatnnina John Paul, Monitor 

MUNDARE Miss J. J. S. McCallum, Mundare. 
NANTON Mr. H. G. Menzies, M.A., Nanton. 





Se Miss L. C. Patterson, Okotoks. 








OLDS Miss C. E. Cameron, Box 349, Olds. 
ORION Miss A. Yuill, Orion. 
OYEN Mrs. Alice C. Robinson, Oyen. 





PINCHER CREEE .............. Miss M. Longley, Pincher Creek. 
































PROVOST Miss A. Imlah, Hayter. 

RAYMOND Mr. H. D. Weaver, Raymond. 
SBOGIse? ..20.5. Mr. H. O. Klinck, Redcliff. 

RED DEER Miss Pearl Ebert, B.A., Red Deer. 
RIMBEY Mr. Mauson. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN PE..Miss M. E. Porter, Canmore. 
SMOKY LAEE .................... Mr. H. A. Kotash, Smoky Lake. 
ss yr Miss Grace Rogers, Stettler. 
STIRLING. M. Campbell, Stirling. 

STONY PLAIN .................... Mr. C. E. Clarke, Stony Plain. 
STROME M. Creig, Strome 

SUFFIELD Mr. Thos. Baillie, Suffield. 
TABER Miss Lily Perkins, Taber. , 
THREE HILLS .................... Miss Francis E. Knight, Three Hills. 
TOFIELD Miss McNeill 

TROCHU A. L. Warren, Trochu 
VEGREVILLE .................... James McCrea, Vegreville. 


E. J. Kibblewhite, Vermilion. 
I. Davis, Veteran 


























VIKING Miss G. Gallagher. 

VULCAN Miss C. Wylie, B.A., Vulcan. 

WASEKATENALD ..................- Mr. Hunter, Waskatenau. 

WETASKIWIN .................... Miss O. I. Blakeley, Wetaskiwin. 

YOUNGSTOWN .................. W. E. Frame, Youngstown. 
PROVISIONAL LOCALS 

ARROWOOD Miss McDonald, Arrowood 

BROOKS Mr. Bailey, Brooks 

CESSFORD Mr. Adams, Cessford 

DUCHESS. Miss Smith, Duchess 


|, SERRE Mrs. Hill, Enchant 
Mr. Hamilton, Lomond 
Mr. McNamara, Rosemary 





ROSEMARY. 


Newly appointed Secretaries of Locals are asked to inform 
Headquarters immediately after appointment in order that our 
record may be kept up-to-date. The list of Locals and Secre- 
taries will be published every month in the A.T.A. Magazine. 
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Local News | 


CALGARY 


Ta regular meeting of the High School Teachers’ 








Alliance for the fall term took the form of a re- 

ception to the new teachers recently added to the 
Calgary High School staff. The committee in charge of 
the reception worked industriously to provide a good 
time, with the result that everybody voted the evening 
a success. It was decided to hold a reception in the 
Board of Trade Rooms on Friday, October 13, and a 
record attendance helped the success of the undertak- 
ing. <A reception committee composed of Mr. J. D. 
Ferguson, President, and Miss Elliott, Vice-President, 
welcomed the arrivals at the door, and half an hour 
was given the members to get acquainted. At 8.30 
Court Whist was introduced and a lively two-hour ses- 
sion marked this part of the program. When the 
results of the contest were announced it was found that 
Mr. W. Jones of Central High School, and Mrs. Adam- 
son, upholding the name of Crescent Heights, were the 
winners; while Misses Ball and McKellar; Doctor 
Hutchinson and Mr. Ferguson were numbered near the 
bottom of the list. A short business meeting followed, 
in which a plan for future meetings was discussed, and 
a report regarding a course of lectures to be given by 
University Authorities was dealt with. A luncheon 
provided by the Board of Trade closed the evening’s 
entertainment, and the committee in charge of the 
affair believe that the way has been paved for well- 
attended and interesting meetings during the coming 
year. Mr. W. W. Scott, Convenor of the Committee, 
received considerable praise on the excellent work 
carried out under his supervision. 

The Calgary High School Teachers’ Alliance have 
decided to interest themselves in other lines, and as a 
result Mr. Cromie was authorized to represent the 
teachers at a meeting in the Board of Trade Rooms 
on Saturday, October 14, at a conference with members 
from the Board of. Trade, Y.M.C.A., and other local 
societies to consider the advisability of arranging a 
series of lectures. Mr. Ottewell of the Department of 
Extension, University of Alberta, was in attendance, 
and gave several propositions that will enable the 
citizens of Calgary to hear the University lecturers on 
interesting and up-to-date subjects. Plans are now 
under way by the Board of Trade, Y.M.C.A., and the 
High School Teachers’ Alliance, to make the most of 
this excellent opportunity, and the first lecture is to be 
given towards the end of October. Definite arrange- 
ments have not been completed, but a fuller report in 
the near future will contain ‘all the information. 

The School Athletics for the Fall Term are well 
under way, and Rugby provides an interesting topic in 
class rooms and around the city. The success of Cen- 
tral High in the Senior Series has been a pleasant sur- 
prise to their many supporters. The governing body 
ror the Girls’ Athletics held a meeting recently in the 
Commercial High School for the election of officers. 
Miss McKellar of Crescent Heights High School was 
re-elected President, and Miss H. L. Tait, of the Com- 
mercial High School, was elected Secretary. The 
advisability of having a Field Day for the girls in 1923 
was referred to a Committee for a report at the next 
necting. It was decided to support Basketball in the 
High Schools during the winter months, and a com- 
mittee has the matter in hand. 





An active campaign for enrolling new members in 
the High School Teachers’ Alliance is being conducted 
with véry gratifying results, and it is expected that the 
‘‘hundred per cent. objective’’ will be almost reached. 
This wide-awake group should make education circles 
move lively in Calgary during 1922-23. 

The Calgary High School Teachers’ Local has 
arranged to put on a series of lectures in conjunction 
with the Calgary Board of Trade, and a professor from 
the University of Alberta will deliver an address as 
outlined in the following schedule: 

Prof. McGibbon, Professor of Economies, to lecture 
n ‘‘Canada’s Transportation Problems.’’ 
Prof. Boyle, Dean of the Faculty of Applied Science 
—‘‘Radio Development in Some of its Later or Up-to- 
date Phases.’’ 

Prof. Clark, who is in charge of the Research De- 
partment—‘‘The Present Situation with Regard to the 
Northern Tar Sands.’’ 

Prof. Pitcher, Professor of Mining — ‘‘ Alberta’s 
Underground Wealth.”’ 

Prof. Ottewell, Director of the Department of Ex- 
tension—‘‘Some of the Immigration Problems.’’ 

The teachers have felt for some time that the meet- 
ings should take a wider scope, and with this idea in 
mind the Executive have discussed several propositions 
and considered various means. It was felt that a series 
of lectures on up-to-date subjects would be weleomed 
by the Alliance, and the hearty endorsation given to 
this proposition encourages the Executive to believe 
that it is a step in the right direction, and that another 
year a more active interest will be displayed by the 
profession in Calgary. The Board of Trade rooms have 
been secured, and, being centrally located and 
especially, suited for addresses of this nature, will no 
doubt be well patronized on Friday evenings when the 
lectures are given. 

The Calgary High School Local has been asked to 
express an opinion upon the advisability of Scripture 
reading, and the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer, at the 
opening of school each day: This matter has been before 
the Calgary School Board, and other organizations have 
expressed their views. The matter was tabled in the 
general meeting of the High School Teachers’ Alliance, 
and the press on Wednesday, Nov. 15, contained reports 
of the School Board’s dealing with the matter. 

GEORGE CROMIE, 
Calgary, October 20, 1922. Press Agent. 

The Calgary Public School Local held their first 
general meeting since the vacation on October 4, with 
a splendid attendance of members. 

Dr. Coffin, Principal of the Normal School, delivered 
a most interesting address on his work this summer at 
the University of Indiana. 

One of the pleasing features of the meeting was the 
delightful solo rendered by Miss Ramsay. 

An interesting discussion on the advisability of in- 
troducing some form of religious instruction took place 
and whilst the matter was very controversial, it was 
conducted in a pleasing manner. 

The Alliance finally went on record as being sympa- 
thetic to readings from the Bible being given. This 
question is one to be discussed at the November meet- 
ing of the School Board. 

A letter was read to the Alliance members from Dr. 
Oakley, the School Board doctor, asking for the co- 
operation of the teachers in continuing the Junior 


Health Clubs. ; } 
Mr. Verge, Principal of the Riverside School, and 
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Miss Fraser, of the Sunalta staff, were elected to fill the 
vacancies on the Executive caused by the resignations 
of Mr. Johnson, our Past-President, and Miss M. 
Simons, Mr. Johnson having joined the High School 
Alliance and Miss Simons accepting a position on the 
Calgary Normal staff. Our congratulations are given to 
these teachers on their promotions and whilst we regret 
their severance with our Local, our best wishes are 
theirs for the future. 

We are pleased to report that we were able to 
supply two speakers for the district conventions, thus 
‘*nutting one over’’ our High School friends. Our Miss 
Patterson reported at Wetaskiwin and had a splendid 
reception; so good, we hear. she has already been 
booked. for next year. Mr. Webb, Principal of the 
Sunnyside School, was our other speaker, at Bassano, 
and he reports much interest. 

The Calgary Public School Local launched their 
thoughtfully-prepared campaign for membership on 
October 27, and it is away to a splendid start and 
results already are most gratifying. This larger cam- 
paign follows in the steps of the one guided by Miss 
Patterson before the holidays, when the ground work 
was done for the present one. 

During the last few weeks a questionnaire was sent 
out to the Calgary teachers asking for the names of 
those prepared to take a course in Educational 
Psychology, if such could be put on by the University 
in Calgary this winter. Our Superintendent, Dr. A. M. 
Scott, also kindly interested himself in this matter. The 
response was splendid and nearly a hundred teachers 
have expressed their intention to take the course if put 
on. A recent letter from Dr. Tory, the Alberta Uni- 
versity President, holds out hope that Calgary will re- 
ceive her just due in the near future. 

The next general meeting has been ealled for Nov. 
18th, and will take the form of a reception and after- 
noon tea in honor of our many new teachers. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Elizabethan Room has been taken for the 
occasion. Miss Ramsay, our talented convenor of the 
musical section, has prepared an interesting and varied 
programme which will be undoubtedly appreciated. 

F. PARKER. 





CARDSTON 


The Cardston Local held their annual meeting at 
the schoolhouse Saturday, October 7, at 2 p.m. A fairly 
good representation of the teachers in the district was 
present. 

A letter from Mr. Barnett regarding the Easter 
Week holiday was read and discussed, and the teachers 
went on record as being in favor of the same. 

The President’s report showed that during the past 
year the Local has been fully alive to its responsi- 
bilities, having co-operated with the Locals of Ray- 
mond, Magrath and Stirling in effecting a central 
organization to deal with matters of interest to the 
teachers of these districts. Furthermore, by meeting 
with the trustees’ organization of the district a 
schedule of salaries for rural teachers was decided 
upon, to be effective until such time as the district 
should be financially able to more nearly meet the 
schedule for which the A.T.A. of the Province stands. 

President D. O. Wight was re-elected by acclama- 
tion. The new officials elected were: Vice-President, 
Morgan Coombs; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. M. Kear]; 
Corresponding Secretary, R. E. Hicken. 

The Convention of the Cardston Inspectorate was 
held in Cardston October 19th and 20th. The consensus 


of opinion was that the two days were very profitably 
spent. 

The Cardston staff entertained the visiting teachers 
Thursday night in the school gymnasium. Dancing, 
with light refreshments, was the order of the evening. 

The membership committee of the Cardston Local 
chose the two Convention days as a favorable occasion 
on which to make a membership drive. Fifteen addi- 
tional members were the fruits of their efforts. 

R. E. Hicken, 


Cardston, Alta., Oct. 24, 1922. Cor. Secretary. 





WETASKIWIN— WETASKIWIN CONVENTION, 
Oct. 22. 


The A.T.A. was represented at Wetaskiwin by Miss 
Patterson of Calgary, a well-known member of the 
Calgary Local, and a contributor to the A.T7.A. 
Magazine. 

Miss Patterson said that she was glad to speak to 
the convention. as a teacher, one who believed in teach- 
ing sufficiently to remain with it. She had formerly 
wondered at the fact that so many of those who 
addressed teachers’ conventions did so as ex-teachers, 
though at the same time they declared teaching to be 
the most excellent, the most ennobling of all profes- 
sions. Why, then, had they made a stepping-stone of 
this most excellent profession? Furthermore, why did 
they not use their personal influence—often a nation- 
wide one—and their oratorical powers to more 
materially assist in placing teaching upon a permanent 
basis? It is, however, only natural that upon those who 
make it a life work should devolve the task of educa- 
ting the public to the importance of this. Teaching for 
centuries had been done by slaves or as a gratuitous 
affair, and even as late as the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century teachers found it necessary to engage in 
other occupations during the summer, that they might 
eke out an existence as teachers during the remainder 
of the year. This state of affairs was largely due to 
the idea prevailing that anyone could teach; and pos- 
sibly this idea is not totally extinet yet. Comparing 
the immensity of the educational problems of this cen- 
tury with any other, the speaker said that teachers 
should make use of modern psychology. It is neces- 
sary, too, that they should get together the organiza- 
tions that they might assist one another, and be ready 
to co-operate with other bodies. Teachers had been 
slower than other groups to realize their responsibility 
in this matter; but they are now making up for lost 
time, and everywhere teachers’ unions and alliances 
are increasing in membership and strength. The 
speaker cited the secondary teachers of Ontario as a 
group that is organized practically one hundred per 
cent. In a few years the hall-mark of the true teacher 
will be an ability to approach educational questions 
scientifically, and membership in a professional organi- 
zation. She urged all present to become members of 
the Alliance, and thereby assist one another in accept- 
ing the challenge of the great educational questions of 
the day. 





CANMORE 


The convention of the teachers of the Calgary Rural 
Inspectorate was held in Banff October 12th and 13th. 
Inspector Boyee was thanked by everyone present for 
calling the first convention in such a spot. The citizens 
of Banff understand the art of hospitality and their 
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admirable provision for the entertainment of the 
teachers led to the suggestion that nowhere else in 
Alberta could be found a more suitable place for the 
provincial convention than their town. 

The program was devoted to a discussion of the new 
course of studies, under the direction of Mr. Boyee, Rev. 
Father Cameron and Mr. F. Speakman. Mrs. B. MeVey 
of Banff taught an interesting lesson in reading to a 
Grade IIT. class. Mr. Joseph Murphy of Ardenade gave 
a suggestive black-board demonstration of class work 
in arithmetic. ‘‘The Adolescent Boy’’ was the subject 
of an enthusiastic address by W. F. Gillespie of Coch- 
rane, and R. V. Howard of Canmore spoke of the work 
done by The Teachers’ Alliance. 

It was decided to hold the convention in Banff 
again next year, and Mr. R. E. Bennett of Banff was 
elected President, with Mrs. P. Harrigan of Canmore, 
Secretary, and a representative Executive. 





EDMONTON 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Separate 
School Teachers’ Alliance, the teachers enjoyed a 
splendid lecture by Mr. W. A. Wells. 

The speaker, in developing his subject, ‘‘Character 
Formation,’’ showed the necessity of instilling into the 
minds of children at a very early age, the fundamental 
principles upon which character is built. Self-reliance, 
unselfishness, honesty, respect for neighbors’ creed and 
opinion, were phases of the question which were par- 
ticularly dwelt upon and their importance shown. 

This is the first of a series of lectures which the 
8.8.T.A. propose for their year’s program. 

Mary L. McANALty, 
Secretary, E.S. 8S. T. A. 





TOFIELD 


A meeting of the Tofield branch of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance was held in the school on Saturday, 
November 11. The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. F. G. Young; Vice-President, Mrs. 
McGugan; Secretary, Miss Neil. 





Inspectors Or Pusiic Scnoors Are Bemna Movep. 


Several changes in the location of the staff of in- 
spectors of the Department of Education have just been 
made with the view of increasing the general efficiency 
of the staff. No.new inspectorates have been created 
and no new appointments have been designated but the 
inspectors at various points have been changed to other 
centres by way of adjusting the representation of the 
department at the various inspectorates. 

F. S. Carr, who has been in charge of the work 
among the New Canadians in the Department has gone 
to the inspectorate of Irvine, near Medicine Hat; P. A. 
Beveridge, who has been several years at Peace River, 
has gone to Three Hills inspectorate with headquarters 
at Trochu; he is replaced at Peace River by L. B. Yule, 
formerly of Castor.. 

J. C. Butehart transfers from Vegreville to Castor; 
H. D. Cartwright of the Irvine inspectorate goes to 
Vegreville; exchanges have been made between Har- 
disty and Olds and between Wainwright and Wetaski- 
win; F. L. Aylesworth of Olds goes to Hardisty ; M. O. 
Nelson of Wetaskiwin goes to Wainwright. 

There are now thirty-six inspectorates into which 
the province is divided, and thirty-eight inspectors, as 
there are two inspectors at both Edmonton and 
Calgary. 








Printing Western School Books 





HE school book question is up for consideration in 
"Tithe four Western Provinces of Canada, and there 

is a possibility of the W. J. Gage Co. of Toronto 
getting a ten-year contract for the supply of school 
books for the whole West. Under the school laws every 
book used in the public schools must be authorized by 
the Government of the Province, and in some Provinces 
some of the books are purchased outright by the 


Government and supplied free of cost to the children 


attending school. In any case there must always be an 
arrangement between the Provincial Government and 
the publishers or publisher of the school books upon 
which arrangement their production must depend. The 
books must be satisfactory to the Government or it will 
not authorize them and then they cannot be used. Also 
the price must be satisfactory to the Government, 
whether it purchases them or allows them to be sup- 
plied in the ordinary course of trade. 

As it has worked out in the past the printing of 
school books has been either a monopoly, or a contract 
conferred by the Provincial Government. How far the 
public interest has been served and how far private 
profit has accrued has many a time and oft been a 
subject fruitful of argument. 

Obviously-a monopoly or a contract for the supply 
of school books required in the four Western Provinces 
during the next ten years means that a large amount 
of money will be handled by the holder of the monopoly 
or contract. It will mean work and wages for a large 
number of men employed in the printing and book- 
binding trades in whatever locality the work is done. 

Naturally the big printing houses of Eastern Canada 
are after the plum, and the rumor that W. J. Gage & 
Co. have landed it, or are about to land it, may very 
well have substantial foundation. 

Unless the printers’ union had heard of the pros- 
pective contract, and intervened to secure delay, it is 
possible that it would already have been awarded. The 
point of view of the printers is that as the books must 
be paid for by Western people either directly or in- 
directly, Western printers should have at least an even 
chance to do the work—and so far from getting an 
even chance they were getting no chance at all. 

No doubt several of the big Eastern publishing 
houses can handle such a contract successfully at a 
less cost than any of the smaller Western printing 
houses. But these Eastern houses did not grow big by 
doing work on small margins; nor do they carry their 
present immense over-head by doing work below cost. 
Every trade differs from every other trade; and the 
printing trade is like all others in that respect—it is 
different. The big establishment can do big work, 
which the small establishment can’t do efficiently. 
Therefore the big establishment can get big prices on 
big jobs. The printing of school books for the three 
Western Provinces for the next ten years is a big job 
—will run into the millions—but it is not the kind of a 
big job that needs to be done in a big establishment. 
Of course, if done in a single establishment it would 
help that establishment to carry its overhead expenses. 
But the people of the West, who will pay for the books, 
are not particularly interested in adding to the profits 
of some Eastern printing house. 

There are printing houses in each of the four West- 
ern provinces that can do printing and bookbinding 
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equal in quality to anything done in the East. But 
none of these have a sufficient equipment to tender on 
the whole contract in competition with an Eastern 
house already fully equipped. Therefore to call for 
tenders for the whole contract would be to give it to an 
Eastern house at its own price. And this would not be 
giving either the Western taxpayer or the Western 
printer a fair deal. 

The school books will be for Western use and their 
cost should go to Western printers, provided quality of 
work and prices are right. There is no need for all the 
work to be done in one office or in one province. If the 
four Governments agree on the books and the styles 


they want, certain of the books might be apportioned | 


to each Provinee at a basic price arrived at by compari- 
son with prices heretofore paid. Assuming that the 
basic price was fair to the taxpayers, the work assigned 
to each Province might be apportioned amongst the 
printing houses of the province at that price. Or if 
there was difficulty in doing that, the share of each 
Province might be tendered for within the Province, 
subject to the basic price. If the work were done in 
any Province at less than the basic price the saving to 
apply on the whole contract. 

After a fair and honest attempt has been made to get 
the printing done by Western printers, it will be time 
enough to negotiate with Eastern houses. And if and 
when such negotiations become necessary, there should 
be the utmost publicity and the most open competition 
in awarding the work. There should be.no possibility 
of a suggestion that a three-million dollar contract had 
been ‘‘slipped over’’ while the taxpayers were not 
looking. For whether the Government pays in the first 
instance or not, the people pay in the end. 

—Edmonton Bulletin. 





: School Crustees’ Convention 





HE second annual convention of the Three Hills 
‘% Inspectorate School Trustees’ Association was 

held in Trochu on October 24. A good turn-out of 
delegates attended afternoon and evening sessions and 
dealt with a large number of resolutions. 

Mr. Leslie Roach, Reeve of Trochu, welcomed the 
delegates on behalf of the village. 

Mrs. A. A. Keir represented the Women’s Institute 
and deseribed what local institutes had done to improve 
school conditions by helping to provide hot lunch equip- 
ment, playground games and window curtains. 

Mr. J. V. Power conveyed fraternal greetings from 
the Provincial Trustees’ Association. 

Mr. R. H. Macdonald, in his Presidential address, 
pleaded that delegates should avoid being suspicious 
about the motives of speakers advocating reforms. He 
expressed satisfaction that there was now an inspector 
resident in the district where it would be easy for trus- 
tees to consult him. He refuted the assertion of the 
Teachers’ Alliance that an organized effort existed to 
reduce salaries, and advocated approval of the action 
of the Department in curtailing permits. 

Mr. Nelson Smith, M.L.A., spoke briefly and ex- 
pressed approval of the throwing open of the conven- 
tion to teachers and ratepayers. He said his district 
was following the lead of the Three Hills Inspectorate 
and a meeting was shortly to be held to organize a 
similar association. 

Major Beveridge, the insnéctor of schools, in an in- 


teresting address, described his experiences in visiting 
schools in the district and made a number of sugges- 
tions as to how trustees might better fulfil their duties.. 

Resolutions which were carried and will be pre- 
sented to the convention of the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association at Calgary next February, deal with 
teachers’ convention, sick pay of teachers, collection 
of school taxes, procedure in altering boundaries of 
school districts, and teacher supply. The meeting voted 
strongly against the municipal form of administration 
of schools. 

Members of the Executive for 1922-23 were elected 
as follows: President, F. A. Lount, Beiseker; Vice- 
President, P. A. Gobert, Gobert ; Second Vice-President, 
R. Robertson, Huxley; R. H. Maedonald, Three Hills 
Ridge; John Hibbs, Perbeck; Donald MeKay, Elnora; 
Joseph Meehan, Pontmain; Lennox Russell, Trochu, 
secretary-treasurer.—Calgary Albertan. 





Schonl Population Growing 





HE population of the Calgary schools continues to 
7 grow. According to the atttendance report issued 

recently by Dr. A. M. Scott, Superintendent of 
Schools, more pupils were enrolled in the Calgary 
Schools, both Public and High, in October than in the 
previous month or the month of October, 1921. 

It is in the High Schools that the growth has been 
more marked. However, a healthy increase in the 
enrolment is also shown in the Publie Schools. 

The total enrolment for both Public and High 
Schools in October was 12,428 as compared with 11,853 
in October, 1921, and 12,291 in September, 1922. These 
figures show that the population of the schools has in- 
creased by 575 pupils during the last year. The enrol- 
ment in October was 137 above that of September. 

In October there were 260 more students in the High 
Schools of the city than a year ago, and 26 more than 
in September. The High School enrolment for October 
was 1,635 as compared with 1,375 for the corresponding 
month of last year, and 1,607 in September, 1922. 

The population of the Public Schools has grown by 
315 pupils during the last year and there were 139 more 
in attendance in October than during the previous 
month. The Public Schools enrolment in October was 
10,793 as compared with 10,478 a year ago and 10,684 
in September, 1922. 

Several of the city schools are crowded, according 
to the superintendent, to capacity. These are the King 
Edward, Haultain, Riverside and Stanley Jones. 
Although the policy of the board is not to place more 
than 40 pupils in a class room, the records show that 
the average number of pupils for the Haultain School is 
42, while in both Riverside and Stanley Jones it is 41. 
One classroom in each of the three schools of Riverside, 
Haultain and Stanley Jones is accommodating no less 
than 48 pupils. 

Although the average number of pupils per teacher, 
taking into consideration all the Public Schools, is only 
37, the superintendent said that it is impossible to 
relieve the congested schools owing to the fact that the 
only available space is on the outskirts of the city. 

In Ogden, Millican, Normal Practice, Capitol Hill 
and the Children’s Shelter, there are small classes of 
from 20 to 30 pupils in each, but this available space 
cannot be utilized, said Dr. Scott, owing to the location 
of the schools. 
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The fact that 1,121 beginners were admitted to the 
Calgary Public Schools in September signifies that the 
supply is not in the least diminishing. Up to the end of 
December, 1921, a total of 1,161 beginners were 
accepted, and it is believed that as many, if not more, 
will have to be admitted by the end of December this 
year.—Calgary Albertan. 





Jarvis Street Collegiate 











NOTHER stage in Jarvis Street Collegiate’s long 
A process of evolution was marked by the laying of 
the corner-stone of the new building Sept. 29th. 
When it is complete this new building will have at- 
tained its perfection in all things that make the modern 
road to learning as nearly royal as possible, through a 
checkered career of changing names and shifting sites. 
It will be the direct descendant of the Home and Dis- 
trict School, a ‘‘one-story building of rough stone hewn 
from the quarry, covered with half-inch boards,’’ 
which stood at George and King Streets in 1807—long 
before the town of York grew up into the city of 
Toronto. 

King and Yonge Streets, where the skyscrapers now 
cluster; the School Block, bounded by Jarvis, Church, 
Richmond and Adelaide Streets, now built up with 
warehouses and factories; Dalhousie Street, near Gould, 
and in Queen’s Park, on ground now covered by part 
of the Parliament Buildings, were, at different times, 
sites of the schools of the institution now known as 
Jarvis Street Collegiate. 

This history is contained in the Year Book of the 
Toronto Grammar School, published in 1897, when the 
institution was celebrating its 90th anniversary. A copy 
of the publication is in the possession of Angus 
MeMurchy, K.C., whose father, Archibald MeMurehy, 
M.A., was appointed Principal of the school in 1872, 
shortly after occupation of the present building on 
Jarvis Street. 

The first school, at King and George Streets, fol- 
lowed a few months after the passing by the Legislature 
of Upper Canada of an ‘‘ Act to establish Publie Schools 
of this Provinee.’’ It was merely a temporary shelter, 
however, and was used only between the years 1807 and 
1813, during which period Rev. George O’Kill Stuart 
guided its destinies. 

In 1813 it was succeeded as a seat of learning by a 
barn at King and Yonge Streets. This latter building 
was much improved by Dr. (Bishop) Strachan upon his 
assuming charge. Dr. Strachan is associated with one 
of the most outstanding incidents in connection with 
this school. When York was captured by the Americans 
in April, 1813, it was Dr. Strachan’s intercession that 
preserved the school from the flames which destroyed 
other public buildings. 

Three years later followed ‘‘The Old Blue School,’’ 
which, in the history of the institution, holds a place of 
importance second only to the present building on 
Jarvis Street. It derived its name from the fact that its 
exterior was painted entirely of a bluish hue, with the 
exception of the window frames and doors, which were 
of white. It was ‘situated in the ‘‘School Block,’’ 
bounded by Church, Jarvis, Richmond and Adelaide 
Streets. Here for upward of fifty years the boys of 
succeeding generations grimaced in concentration over 
the exercises, or furtively carved the pine desks with 
jack-knives. ‘‘Many were the ducts cut in the slopes 





of the desks for spilled ink or other fluid; many the 
small cell with sliding lid for the incarceration of fly 
or spider; many the initials and dates carved here and 
on other convenient surfaces, on the wainscotting and 
door posts,’’ says Toronto of Old. 

This volume’s further description of the building 
‘‘into which usual denizens of the six-acre playground 
were constrained, during certain portions of each day, 
to withdraw themselves,’’ might form a guage of educa- 
tional development, taken in contrast with the modern 
structure which is now in process of construction. ‘‘It 
was a large frame structure about 55 feet long and 40 
feet wide, of two stories, each of a respectable altitude,’’ 
reads part of the description of the buildings’ physical 
aspect. As to the human factor in education: ‘‘ Here at 
one time was to be heard on every hand the mingled 
but subdued sound of voices conning or repeating tasks, 
answering and putting questions at another 
time a hushed stillness preparatory to some expected 
allocution or consequent upon some rebuke or admoni- 
tion. It was manifest at a glance that the whole scene 
was under the spell of some disciplinarian. The pre- 
siding genius of the place was Dr. Strachan.’’ 

For two years, from 1829 to 1831, the building was 
occupied by Upper Canada College. On the vacating of 
the premises by U. C. C., the Toronto Grammar School 
resumed occupation. Followed a dispute as to the 
ownership of the land between the Toronto Grammar 
School and Upper Canada College, which was ended 
after 25 years by order of the Executive Council at 
Ottawa, consisting of Sir John A. Macdonald, Sir 
George E. Cartier, Chancellor Van Koughnet, Sir A. T. 
Galt, Mr. Sicotte and Mr. Sherwood. The order pro- 
vided that the remainder of block ‘‘D’’—the ‘‘school’’ 
block—be granted to the Toronto Grammar School. The 
school continued on this site until 1864. 

An array of distinguished names are associated with 
the school in this part of its history. Following Dr. 
Strachan, came, in 1823, Rev. Samuel Armour, M.A., a 
graduate of Glasgow University who retired to take up 
the rectorship of Cavan Township, County Durham, in 
1825.—Toronto Globe. 





| Cawyer as Gigh School Cracker 


M« W. T. D. LATHWELL, B.A., barrister-at-law, 





will be recommended for appointment to the 

staff of the South Calgary High School, it was 
decided at a special meeting of the education commit- 
tee of the school board. 

T. E. A. Stanley, Principal of the South Calgary 
High School, reported that owing to the greatly in- 
creased attendance it would be necessary to have 
another assistant. Mr. Lathwell will teach English and 
history and will begin his new duties Monday. 

Mr. Lathwell is a graduate of the University of 
Manitoba, where he took the first medal. He formerly 
taught in the High School at Glenboro, Man. 

Mr. Lathwell has practised in Calgary for the past 
17 years. He has been legal adviser to the Trades and 
Labor Council and at one time was a candidate for the 
mayoralty.—Calgary Albertan. 


Blessed are they who were not satisfied to let well 
enough alone. All that the world is today we owe to 
them.—Nuggets. 
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Srhool-Ceachers in Convention at Castor 





HE annual school-teachers’ convention of the 

Castor Inspectorate was held at the Castor School 

on Friday, October 27. O. W. Colley, in an address 
of welcome on behalf of the citizens, said he felt that it 
was a great pleasure to be there to-welcome them to the 
town, and in the course of his speech paid a number 
of compliments to the teachers and the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Among other things, he referred to Castor being on 
the ‘‘black list’’ of the Teachers’ Alliance of Alberta, 
and expressed the opinion that black-listing was not 
only wrong in business, but also in the school-teaching 
profession and in all occupations. 

He thought it would be just as fair or as excusable 
for the Provincial Association of Trustees to publish a 
magazine in which they could have a black list of 
teachers who had not measured up to the ideals or 
standard required by the Provincial trustees. 

He thought such a thing would be wrong for the 
teachers, and that it was no less wrong: for the 
Teachers’ Alliance to black-list school boards. 

He thought it was absolutely ridiculous to con- 
tinue to keep a school on the black list, especially after 
it (the black list) was found to have served no useful 
purpose. 


R. M. Spratt, Chairman of the Castor School Board, 


then followed with an address of welcome. 

Next in order was the business of the day, when the 
officers, Mr. Foster, of Halkirk, the President, and Miss 
Roll, of Coronation, the secretary-treasurer, were re- 
elected to serve another year. 

It was decided to reunite the two Conventions, 
which had been divided between Coronation and Castor 


this year,and it was hoped that next year there would ° 


be a two-day convention, and that there would be 
prominent educationists from the East or South in- 
vited to address the Convention. 

At this point, Mr. Tanner, Principal of Stettler 
School, addressed the Convention, as the representative 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. His remarks also 
centred chiefly around the matter of the black list, but 
he did not commit himself as to whether he thought it 
right or wrong. 

After his address he tried to get the Castor teachers 
to form a local of the Alliance, but the Castor staff is 
opposed to the principle of a black list anywhere, and 
in Castor especially; therefore they decided that the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance must first remove Castor 
from the black list, before they (the local teachers) 
would consider any steps being taken to organize a 
Loeal of the Alliance. 

The morning session was concluded by registration, 
which showed an attendance of thirty-five teachers, be- 
sides a number of interested visitors. 

The afternoon session was entirely given over to an 
address by Mr. McNally, the Supervisor of Schools, on 
the New Course of Studies. He covered the ground in 
his usual genial manner and made what would other- 
wise have been a monotonous subject so interesting that 
all those present were sorry that time did not permit 
his covering the whole course; as he was only able to 
touch on those features of it that had presented difficul- 
ties to the teachers present, and he elucidated those 
points so clearly that those who had experienced trouble 
with the New Course of Studies were encouraged 


to take more interest in applying it to meet their 
various needs. One of the chief subjects that he re- 
ferred to was ‘‘Training in Citizenship,’’ in which he 
had made the remark previously referred to. 

The evening session was entirely of a social nature, 
and consisted of a dance in the Pekin Hall, to which the 
publie were invited. Needless to say, far more visitors 
were present at this session than any of the others. The 
music at the evening session was supplied by the com- 
bined Leach orchestra of Castor, and the Wilson 
orchestra of Stettler—Edmonton Journal. 





| Coronto University Graduates 





HE University of Toronto is very anxious to keep 
Tia touch with its graduates, many of whom fore- 
gathered there for the reunions of the ’02’s and the 
’07’s, held at the time of the annual commencement last 
June. There is, perhaps, nothing which interests an 
alumnus more than to know what other members of his 
class have done and are doing. It was, therefore, felt 
that the alumni and alumnez would like to have some 
permanent record of what took place at the reunions, 
bringing back with it bright memories of bygone days. 
With this end in view, a bulletin entitled ‘‘Com- 
mencement, 1922,’’ was prepared by W. J. Dunlop, 
Director of University Extension, in collaboration with 
Angus MacMurehy, K.C., President of the Alumni 
Federation. This is the first time this has been done at 
the University, and, as the bulletin is being well re- 
ceived by the alumni and alumnex everywhere, it will 
be followed up by others of a similar nature. 

The main feature of the bulletin is the section 
devoted to the class reunions, eleven in number. The 
earliest of the classes which met this year was that of 
1872, of which there are but eight members alive. 
Owing to various reasons, only two of these—William 
Houston, trustee of the Toronto Board of Education, 
and S..J. MeKee of Brandon College, Manitoba—were 
able to be present. 

Included in the description of the reunion of the 
class of 1877, represented by five men, each of whom 
has attained distinction i: his life work, is a paragraph 
recalling those professors who were instrumental in 
shaping their lives—Dr. McCaul, a President of the 
University ; Dr. Daniel Wilson, later appointed Presi- 
dent and honored with a Knighthood; Prof. Croft, and 
George Paxton Young. 

A complete ‘‘Who’s Who’’ of the class of 1882, 
which graduated 64 strong, should prove pleasing to 
the alumni who read it, for to them knowing what fate 
has dealt out to the companions of 40 years ago is 
second only to meeting them in person. 

Of equal interest are the accounts of the reunions 
held by the classes of 1887, 1892, 1987, 1902, 1907, 1912, 
1913 and 1917. Many of the later classes, and particu- 
larly that of 1917, which held its first reunion, express 
their pleasure at meeting the wives, or husbands, of 
former classmates. The class of ’07 claims the distine- 
tion of having among its numbers, though not present, 
the author of that famous war-whoop, ‘‘Toronto, 
Toronto, Toronto Varsitee.’’ This noted work is ascribed 
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to William A. Cameron, but the Secretary asks that he 
be corrected if a mistake has been made. 

Sir Robert Falconer, President of the University, in 
an article addressed to the graduates, expresses the con- 
viction that the past academic year was ‘‘the most suc- 
cessful of all since I came to Toronto fifteen years 
ago,’’ and proceeds to give a general outline of the 
work carried on in all departments of the University. 

Writing of the work of the Alumni Federation, 
Angus MacMurchy, K.C., mentions that it is estimated 
that approximately 22,000 graduates have passed 
through the several colleges federated since 1897 into 
the University of Toronto, and that 19,600 survive. 

The progress of the Faculty of Medicine is described 
by Dean Alexander Primrose, who makes special note 
of the loss to the University in the resignation of Prof. 
B. P. Watson to take the chair of obstetrics and gynae- 
cology in the University of Edinburgh, and of Prof. D. 
J. Gibb Wishart. 

“‘The Faculty of Medicine,’’ he points out, ‘‘has 
provided greatly increased facilities for graduate study. 
A definite curriculum is now laid down for the training 
of specialists. This demands three years of post- 
graduate work, and the candidate, after passing the 
final examinations, is eligible for one of the higher 
degrees in medicine, namely, the M.D. or the Ch.M. In 
addition, provision has been made for graduates who 
come to the University for short courses.’’ 

In reviewing the past year in the Faculty of Applied 
Science and Engineering, Dean C. H. Mitchell draws 
attention to the growing popularity of this faculty. 
‘‘One significant feature as to the composition of the 
student body has been the considerable increase in the 
number who have sought admission to the senior years, 
coming here from other universities, not only from 
* other Provinces, but from other countries,’’ he notes. 
‘‘This may be considered to indicate the recognition not 
only of the increasing standard of instruction in the 
various departments of the faculty, but of the value 
attached to a degree in Applied Science and Engineer- 
ing from this University.’’ 

Principal Maurice Hutton’s address to the graduates 
of ’82 from University College bemoans the fact that 
there is not yet a residence for the college. In support- 
ing the present system of University administration, he 
says; ‘‘The Provincial University is democratic enough 
when a popularly-elected Government is responsible to 
the Province for the men whom it nominates to be the 
University’s Governors; as a matter of fact, it has 
already nominated, and will always nominate, many 
graduates oni this board.”’ 

Other articles included in the bulletin are one on 
Victoria College, one on Trinity College, one on St. 
Michael’s College, and one by W. J. Dunlop, describing 
the new developments within the University. 

—Toronto Globe. 





Canadian Teachers’ Hederatinn 





Miss Helen Arbuthnot, November 20, 1922 
Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
253 Montrose Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
Dear Miss Arbuthnot: 

Re Appeal to Canadian Teachers with respect to re- 
imbursement of teachers in New Westminster, Moose 
Jaw, Edmonton and Brandon: 

I have been instructed by our Executive to write 





asking what is being done with respect to getting the 
appeal under way—we have heard nothing since the 
Saskatoon Convention. Alberta is eagerly awaiting in- 
structions. Information concerning Edmonton is sup- 
plied herewith: 

Number of teachers involved, 75; duration of 
trouble, two weeks; amount of salary lost, $9,165. 

Issues involved: 

(1) Endeavor on part of the Edmonton School 
Board to revert to individual bargaining. 

(2) Refusal on part of the Board to negotiate a 
schedule of salaries. 

(3) Withdrawal of the right previously granted to 
the representation of the organization at school board 
meetings. 

(4) Studied insults to teachers and the teachers’ 
organization—impossibility of dealing with the Board 
on account of intransigent attitude. 

Re Copies of the Bulletin: I was instructed by my 
Executive to reply to yours stating that no copies of the 
Bulletin will be required in view of the fact that we 
purchased a copy of the verbatim report of the proceed- 
ings of the last convention. It was also understood that 
the C.T.F. would not print copies of the proceedings, 
but that a typewritten copy of the officers’ report would 
be sent to each of the affiliated organizations for the 
purpose of enabling those which have an official organ 
to incorporate this official report in their paper. Also it 
was provided for in the report that the official organ 
of one of the provinces would have taken off a number 
of extra copies at very little expense and sent to those 
affiliated organizations which have no official bulletin. 
(See Report on Estimates for the Year 1922-23.) 

Yours very sincerely, 
JouN W. BARNETT, 
Gen. Secretary-Treas. 





Conuumirations 





Vermilion, Alta., Oct. 28, 1922. 
The Editor, A. 7. A. Magazine 

Dear Sir: The A. T. A. Magazine for October came to 
hand today, and I have just finished reading a very in- 
teresting article, ‘‘An Ontario Veteran.’’ Mr. John 
Davidson, M.A., LL.B., I knew very well. He taught 
for 46 years. If I had taught all the time (out for 
eight years) I would have taught about as long. I 
graduated in ’79. I commenced teaching at 17 years of 
age. Dr. Ryerson was Superintendent of Schools. There 
were no High Schools. The Secondary Schools were 
known as Grammar Schools. I was given a 3rd class 
certificate by the Inspector. No model schools existed. 
My first school was a log one and over sixty came to it 
on the day of opening in January. My salary was $200 
per annum, and it included pay for making fires and 
sweeping the floor. Mr. Davidson and I differ in one 
respect, for after teaching in Ontario for several years 
the call of the West caught me, and I moved gradually 
westward. He taught in one Province; I have taught 
in four, and am still going strong. He mentions the 
methods of examinations. Well, I remember them very 
well, too. Mr. Davidson speaks of the Old Guard, of 
which only three are still living or in the profession. 
Of course, he would not be expected to keep track of 
a ‘“‘rover’’ like me, but there are at least four still in 
the harness; for I think I was one of the number of 
examiners who were first chosen from the teachers; 
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and I have examined papers for 21 or 22 years, and 
trust that the Department will still favor me for a year 
or two more. Dr. J. A. McLellan was my first High 
School Inspector, and I can safely say that there are 
not many teachers now living who were under his 
inspection. Then follows Mr. Mowat, brother of Sir 
Oliver Mowat; afterwards, Messrs. Seath and Hodgson. 
After these years of experience in the so-called pro- 
fession I have not very many regrets. I have made 
mistakes, of course, but there are two things I am 
proud of: I have never done anything to dishonor the 
profession, nor been unfair to School Boards. It is 
gratifying to recall the number of men and women who 
received their High School education under me who 
now occupy high positions in the different professions: 
several High School Principals and Inspectors. I might 
mention three outstanding ones: Dr. John Putman and 
Dr. S. A. Morgan, who are occupying the highest posi- 
tions in the gift of the Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion; and Robert Fletcher, Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion for Manitoba. As a matter of course my stay in 
the profession will not be for long. The good Lord has 
been very kind to me in giving me good health and in 
keeping me young in spirit. Mr. Davidson retires on 
a pension of $700, but my roving spirit has, or will, 
deprive me of that boon. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. C. Crossy. 





Mr. J. W. Barnett, 
10701 University Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Dear Sir: 

A deputation of Brandon citizens recently inter- 
viewed the Minister of Education, Premier Bracken, to 
press for an immediate examination of the Brandon 
schools. 

On Wednesday last, November Ist, two inspectors, 
along with the Vice-Principal of the Normal School, 
began an inspection of the said schools which will 
probably take ten days. 

At a recent convention an inspector who resides in 
Brandon is reported to have said that the children of 
Brandon would be better off at home or on.the streets 
than in the schools. [See report on p. 23.—Editor. | 

Several teachers now at work in Brandon claim that 
they came there wholly uninformed as to the state of 
affairs obtaining there. 

Will you please make every effort to See to it that 
no teacher from your province accepts a post in Bran- 
don in January without first knowing how things are. 

The spirit of the teachers in the province was never 
better and the Manitoba Teachers’ Federation is getting 
many new members. 

With fraternal greetings to your organization and 
best wishes for a successful year, I am, 

Yours cordially, 
G. J. REEVE, 
Sec., M.T.F. 


November 4th, 1922 





H. C. Newland, Esq., November 20, 1922 

11129 61st St., Edmonton, Alta. 

Dear Sir: 

At a recent interview with the President and Secre- 
tary of the Calgary High School Local Alliance, several 
queries were put to me with reference to the outcome 
of the interviews with the High School Inspectors. 
Among these queries was one seeking further informa- 
tion with respect to following-up the conversations with 


the Inspectors, it having been understood that Messrs. 
Smith and McKee were both agreeable to the Alliance 
Committee’s taking up the matter with the Deputy- - 
Minister of Education. 

The Calgary High School Local Alliance have asked 
for a report on this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
JouN W. BARNETT, 
Gen. Sec.-Treas. 





Ponoka, Alta., Oct. 29, 1922. 
Mr John W. Barnett, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

Dear Sir: I wish to express my appreciation of the 
efforts of the Alliance on my behalf in the Manito mat- 
ter, and to you personally, for your assistance and 
advice. I feel very much indebted and wish to say that ¢ 
I shall never cease praising the organization and also 
telling all my friends in the profession what the 
Allianee has done for me. 

I believe that the reason more teachers do not 
belong to the Alliance is because they have been fortu- 
nate enough to have to deal only with School Trustees 
who wish to deal fairly with their teachers; and there- 
fore they have not yet felt the need of assistance from 
the organization. 

Wishing the organization all success in the future, 
and again thanking you for your kind assistance and 
advice, 

Yours truly, 
Epytue L. CLARK. 





Summerberry, Sask., Oct. 21, 1922. 
Mr. John W. Barnett, Sec., 
Alberta Teachers’Allianee, 
10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 

Dear Sir: Permit me to congratulate you and the 
editors and officials for the excellent issue of the 
A. T. A. Magazine for July. 

I am enelosing copy of a talk I gave at the Southern 
Saskatchewan Teachers’ Association at Indian Head, 
October 6th. A considerable number of teachers joined 
up. 
Regarding the statement of Sir Robert Horne, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, which I sent to the Brandon 
Board, the Board has this to say in reply: 

‘Brandon, Oct. 13, 1922. 
‘‘Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of 28th ult. I 
am instructed to say that the Board has no comment 
to make regarding any statement of Sir Robert 
Horne; and is not aware of any breach of contract 
or breach of faith on its part. Also that the Board is 
not desirous of taking any part at present in any 
controversial discussion, and deems it unnecessary to 
add to its statements already published as to the 
subject of your letter.—Yours truly, J. B. Beveridge, 

Seecretary.”’ 
Of course, Sir Robert Horne stands corrected. 
Very truly yours, 
C. A. ANDERSON. 





OvERSEAS EpucaTiIon LEAGUE 
J. W. Barnett, Esq. 
Sir,— 
I enclose herewith a copy of a letter received from 
the Secretary of the Overseas Education League; also 
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a notice which they wish to have inserted in the 
‘*A.T.A. Magazine.’’—Your obedient servant, 
H. J. Spicer, 


Edmonton, October 16, 1922. Registrar. 





11 Kennedy St., Winnipeg, Man., Oct. 11, 1922. 
Mr. Spicer, Registrar, Dept. of Education, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Dear Mr. Spicer,— 

We are compiling a mailing list of all tour members 
of the Overseas Education League, but find that many 
have moved during the past few years, and the ad- 
dresses we have are not correct. I wonder if you would 
be good enough to have the enclosed ngtice inserted in 
the Teachers’ Journal for your Province. We have 
done this in the ‘‘Western School Journal’’ for Mani- 
toba, and already have had many replies. 


We are planning a large reunion at Christmas, and 
wish to have our lists correct before commencing cor- 
respondence in this connection —Yours very truly, 


LiniAN WATSON, 
Secretary. 


The Overseas Education League, Winnipeg, is 
anxious to secure the names and addresses of all 
teachers who have at any time been members of the 
annual tours arranged by the League since 1910. It 
would be appreciated very much if any readers of this 
Journal who are eligible for membership in the Over- 
seas Education League (formerly the ‘‘Hands Across 
the Seas’’ Movement) would send in their names and 
present addresses to Major F. J. Ney, Honorary 
Organizer, Overseas Education League, 11 Kennedy 
Street, Winnipeg. 


“f 





| Che Overseas Educational League and the Interchange of Ceachers 





HE Overseas Education League was formerly 

_ known as the ‘‘Hands Across the Seas’’ Move- 

ment, and under that name became an honored and 
most useful link between the various systems of educa- 
tion within the Empire. 

It is particularly desirable that British teachers 
should know something of this organization, for it is 
conducted under the auspices of Governments and Edu- 
cation Departments covering the greater part of the 
British Empire. The future of the League, if all its 
plans mature, will be even more inspiring, for the Over- 
seas Education League not only acts as an official educa- 
tional agency common to all nine Provinces of Canada, 
as well as Newfoundland, but will probably be the 
direct influence leading to the establishment of a 
British Empire Association of Education Departments. 

To teachers in the Homeland the League should be 
best known as the originator of the great movement so 
familiarly described as the Interchange of Teachers. 
Major Fred Ney, M.C., whose recent visit to Britain 
will be remembered, founded the organization which 
grew into the ‘‘Hands Across the Seas’’ Movement in 
1910, and has been its Honorary Organizer since, and 
occupies the same position in the reconstituted organi- 
zation now ealled the Overseas Education League. 
Major Ney, of course, fought in France during the war, 
the outbreak of which suspended all the activities of 
the Movement until 1920. It is this gap in the history of 
the organization which has led many people, quite in- 
nocently, to refuse credit where credit is due. It is to 
Major Ney’s organization that the initiation of the 
imperial interchange of teachers and the visits of large 
numbers of overseas teachers to Europe was due. 

One is glad to note that matters have now been 
straightened out, and that while the League of the 
Empire will probably act for all interchanges in Great 
Britain on behalf of the Overseas Education League, 
the latter will act for the former in all Canadian inter- 
changes. - 

Among the plans of the League are the establish- 
ment of a residence in London for overseas teachers, 
the establishment of permanent Teachers’ Travel 
Scholarships, and the founding of a League Magazine. 

Major Ney, as Teachers’ World readers are already 
aware, is an idealist with exceptional powers of organi- 
zation—in other words, his dreams come true. Of this 
there is ample evidence in the illustrated publication 





the League has issued, entitled ‘‘Overseas Education 
League 1910-1922,’ which is at once a justification and 
a eall to action. 


EpIroriAL In ‘TEACHERS’ WORLD.”’ 

The short article appearing in this issue of The 
Teachers’ World on the work of the Overseas Education 
League, formerly known as the ‘‘Hands Across the 
Seas’’ Movement, will be read with interest, and per- 
haps a little astonishment by teachers in this country. 
The astonishment will be caused by the fact that so 
many people have forgotten to whom eredit is due for 
the first steps, taken before the war, to effect an Im- 
perial exchange of teachers. In increasing numbers 
teachers in the Dominions and the Homeland are 
exchanging posts, and thereby not only gaining new 
and invaluable experience, but helping also in the im- 
portant task of binding still closer together the various 
parts of that great Commonwealth, the British Empire. 
The eredit for initiating this fine movement belong to 
Major Fred Ney and the organization he founded. 
Other bodies are doing splendid auxiliary work, but the 
Overseas Education League made the more difficult first 
step. 

It is to be hoped that the further work of the League 
will be as successful as the actual achievement. In 
education, as in other matters, let us think and act as 
becomes an Imperial race. 


The foreforegoing articles appeared in the Teachers’ 
World of September 20, 1922. This periodical is pub- 
lished weekly by Evans Bros., Ltd., London, Eng., and 
has the largest circulation of any educational maga- 
zine in the United Kingdom. 





Gond Work at Camrose 





At the Convention held in Camrose, November 2nd 
and 3rd, the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance membership 
was inereased by forty-seven—a record for a Local 
Allianee. This was due ‘in great part to the excep- 
tionally convincing manner in which Mr. Barnett pre- 
sented the aims and interests of the Alliance to the 
teachers present. —Camrose Local of the A.T.A. 

(Per Louie Lang, Sec.-Treas.) 
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Enitorial 


IS THE ALLIANCE TO CO-OPERATE IN THE LOCAL 
CONVENTIONS? 





E took occasion, a few months ago, to review in 
these columns some of the questions which arise 
from the new policy of the Department of Education 
with respect to local conventions or ‘‘institutes.’’ Since 
that time there has been much discussion of these ques- 
tions by Local Alliances, and it now appears that there 
are some fundamental difficulties in the way of complete 
co-operation between the Department and the Alliance. 
In January last, representatives of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance waited upon the Alberta Inspectors’ 
Association and tendered the following request :— 

That there be established two-day institutes in the 
place of one-day institutes, the second day to be de- 
voted to the professional interests of the teachers; 
and that consequently the management of the second 
day’s program be in the hands of representatives of 
the Loeal Alliance. 

In answer to this request the Alberta Inspectors’ 
Association, in a communication dated January 6, 1922, 
went on record as follows :— 

That, recognizing the difficulties to be surmounted 
in working out the details with reference to the 
establishment of two-day institutes, and the fact that 
it is not within the province of our Association to 
decide upon these matters, we would be prepared to 
act as willing co-operators in such two-day institutes 
should the Department and the Alliance solve the 
problem of the ways and means incident to the hold- 
ing of these institutes. 

There is no difficulty, therefore, in so far as the 
Inspectors are concerned. But there are difficulties, 
none the less, when one has regard to the ambiguous 
position of a teacher under the School Ordinance. For 
the teacher while in attendance at the conventions or 
institutes is earning his salary just as if he were 
actually teaching, and it may well be argued that he 
ought not to use school time, for which he is paid a 
proportionate part of his salary, to further the interests 
of his professional organization. Even though he may, 
during these conventions, eschew the economic side of 
his profession entirely, nevertheless, in the opinion of 
the Department, his organization has no right to share 
in the control and management of the conventions; and 
the Department will not subsidize Alliance-controlled, 
or, for that matter, teacher-controlled, conventions by 
recognizing them under Section 161 of the School 
- Ordinance, which reads as follows — 

Any number of teachers may organize themselves 
into an association and subject to the regulations of 
the Department may hold conventions and institutes 
for the purpose of receiving instruction and discus- 
sing educational matters. 


Section 155 further provides that— 


A teacher is entitled to salary for days he is 
necessarily absent from his school in order to attend 


any teachers’ convention or institute approved by the 
Minister. 

This is all very clear, and when taken with the new . 
ruling of the Department that the Inspectors must 
organize and manage the conventions and institutes in 
their inspectorates, produces the result that no group of 
teachers, whether Alliance members or not, can meet in 
a convention or institute and draw salary for the time 
during which they are so convened, unless their meet- 
ing has the sanction of the Department and is under 
the control of the local Inspector. 

It can be understood, therefore, why the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance asked the Minister of Education for 
an amendment to the School Ordinance making the days 
of Easter week statutory holidays. The Alliance felt 
that it would be wiser for teachers to forego all right 
to salary for Easter week, and so hold their Easter 
conventions independently of all Departmental aid or 
control, and free from the charge of using time for 
which they are paid by School Boards to advance the 
interests of their own professional organization. The 
Alliance admitted that teachers ought not to use their 
conventions to profit at the expense of school boards 
and of the Department of Education. But there is an 
obverse proposition which is decidedly quite as true: 
that the Department ought not to hold conventions and 
institutes at the expense of the teachers. And this is 
precisely what happens if the Inspectors, as Depart- 
mental officials, take full charge—what, in fact, they 
are required to do under the new rule. 

To envisage a possible situation of this kind, let us 
take the case of a rural teacher called in to attend a 
local institute at a town ten miles away. To say noth- 
ing of the inconvenience, there is usually an expense to 
be incurred for transportation, and this, together with 
the cost of maintenance, is with difficulty kept under a 
figure representing two days’ salary—in many cases 
certainly running beyond that figure. And under the 
fiction of a divided control it has been and is still cus- 
tomary for the teachers to pay a registration fee to 
provide a fund from which to defray the expenses of 
the meeting. But as things are now, this is all wrong. 
When the Department assumes full control and respon- 
sibility for these conventions or institutes it at the same 
time incurs a liability for all expenses. No principle of 
our Constitution is better established than this! 

The full anomaly and absurdity of this situation 
comes to light when there arises any question of the 
administration of funds. For instance, suppose that 
the executive of any convention which has an aceumu- 
lated surplus drafts a program and makes other 
necessary arrangements for the next convention, and 
that this program and arrangements ‘‘are not viewed 
with favor’’ by the Department. What happens? The 
next convention cannot be held: it is ‘‘outlawed.’’ The 
executive as trustee for the next convention can 
administer the funds in the bank only with the approval 
and subject to the ratification of the next convention, 
and yet that convention cannot be held. If, in the mean- 
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time, the members of the executive have left the 
vicinity or refuse to act, no successors can be appointed, 
and the funds are tied up permanently, the bank quite 
properly refusing to pay over the funds. Quite clearly, 
then, the so-called ‘‘teachers’ associations’’ have a very 
flimsy and unsubstantial existence, and if the Depart- 
ment is to ‘‘take over’’ the conventions, the Depart- 
ment ought to finance them. Last year the Southern 
Alberta Teachers’ Association passed a resolution that 
there be a large convention this year as usual. But this 
year no such convention was held. ‘The S.A.T.A. has 
ceased to be: it never existed save on sufferance. The 
Vegreville and Vermilion Teachers’ Association, has had 
its day and ceases to be, and incidentally there were 
several hundreds of dollars in its coffers at the time 
of its abrupt ‘‘taking-off.’’ The Northern Alberta 
Teachers’ Association had something put by for a rainy 
day, as had also, we are informed, the Associations of 
Medicine Hat, and of Lacombe and Red Deer. Such an 
impasse there could never have been if the teachers 
had looked to the Department to finance the conven- 
tions, as they very properly should have done. 

What is the solution then? A very simple one, 
indeed! Let the Department give the Inspectors per- 
mission to do what the Inspectors themselves have ex- 
pressed their entire willingness to do—co-operate with 
the A.T.A. There would then be a permanent teachers’ 
body to help organize and finance the local conventions 
and institutes; there would be no duplication of discus- 
sions and resolutions on professional matters; and there 
would be some guarantee of permanence in the matter 
of holding the conventions. This year, for example, 
there has been no convention or institute of the Medi- 
eine Hat teachers. This is both unfortunate and difficult 
to understand, since there are strong Locals of the 
A.T.A. in Medicine Hat. 

A little team-work is all that is necessary. 





‘ PROBLEMS OF TEACHER-TRAINING 


The teachers of our Province have now an excellent 
opportunity to offer some constructive criticism in re- 
gard to several important and difficult educational 
problems. 

Perhaps the most obvious of these, the operation of 
the new Public School Curriculum, ought to receive 
immediate attention in institutes, conventions and local 
meetings. But there are other problems, deserving of 
even more attention than the Curriculum question, 
whose solution will furnish the key to the whole of our 
future educational policy in this Province; and it is 
precisely these problems, unfortunately, which teachers 
pass over with but little concern. 

What problem in education, for example, demands 
more courage and long-range vision and keen analysis 
than the problem of teacher-training? The whole future 
of teaching is involved in it and its solution will settle 
that perennial question: When will teaching become a, 
profession ? 





How many teachers have thought seriously about 
the policy of offering subventions to teachers-in-train- 
ing by means of Government Loans? Yet surely when 
it is known that approximately one-third of the present 
Normal School enrolment consists of conditioned stu- 
dents—students who have not yet come up to the pre- 
seribed academic standard—one begins to see that this 
policy of Government Loans is of very doubtful expe- 
diency. Ought the State to bonus persons whose in- 
clination or capacity for academic work is below the 
standard in order that the ranks of the teachers may 
be full? To open the profession to a swarm of incom- 
petents is to court disaster, assuredly. The policy of 
subventions for student-teachers may be sound enough, 
provided only those receive the bonus whose intellec- 
tual, moral and personal qualifications are of proved 
fitness. That is to say, let the bonuses be more in the 
nature of bursaries or scholarships—an encouragement 
for true merit. 

Whenever an educational policy is proposed which 
may bring in its train a possible lowering of the en- 
trance requirement for teaching, then it becomes the 
manifest duty of the A.T.A. to stop, look and listen. 
And that is why Alliance members cannot but admire 
the manly act of the Principal of the Edmonton Normal 
School in his effort to maintain at its highest point the 
standard required of Alberta teachers. 





A communication from Miss Jennie Stead, of Walk- 
erton, Ont., Provincial Organizer for the Women 
Teachers’ Federation of Ontario, shows by means of a 
map the rapid strides which the Women Teachers of 
Ontario are making towards a complete organization 
of the whole of their Province. The Western peninsula 
and the cities are now practically solid. With a steady 
pressure in the central part of the Province and a 
strong drive on the Eastern and Northern sectors, there 
should be an encouraging report for the C.T.F. gather- 
ing next midsummer at Montreal. 


A recent report from the Edmonton Journal of the 
proceedings of the Castor Convention is published in 
this issue. Whether or not this report accurately con- 
veys the sentiments of the Castor teachers, it is ex- 
tremely unfortunate. For, to begin with, it was anti- 
Alliance propaganda, and as such, was snapped up by 


. the press with avidity, appearing in papers both in 


Calgary and Edmonton. A piece of news favorable to 
the Alliance—well, that’s not news, you know. But, 
in the second place, this report announced in-a bold 
headline that the Castor teachers refused to join the 
Allianee, and later added the proviso: unless Castor is 
removed from the ‘‘blacklist.’” Now if the Castor 
teachers really did nothing of the kind, they ought in 
fairness to deny the report. If, on the other hand, the 
report is an accurate statement, they should know that 
no teacher has of himself the right to become a member 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. Membership in the 
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Alliance is a privilege granted by the Provincial Execu- 
tive to such persons as are deemed eligible, and not 
every teacher can qualify for that privilege. Then there 
is the further matter of some gratuitous advice offered 
by a ‘‘leading citizen’’ of Castor to the A.T.A. at the 
very time when the Alliance was making an attempt to 
compose its differences with the Castor Board. The 
whole report is singularly unfortunate and inopportune. 


The idea of a Correspondence and Service Bureau 
for teachers has recommended itself in several parts 
of the Province. Should the teachers generally take 
hold of the idea, there is every prospect that the 
Alliance will take the longest stride yet in advancing 
the status of teaching as a profession. 





| mieuaiin 





“ N Edmonton newspaper which for many years has 

been an unwavering opponent of the organized 
farmers, has distributed approximately one hundred 
thousand copies of a four-page supplement attacking 
the Wheat Board plan. If anyone should ask: ‘Who 
paid for them?’ that would be a perfectly legitimate 
question. The public should know who its benefactors 
are.’’—The U.F.A., Nov. 1, 1922. 

History seems here to have been caught in the act 
of repeating itself. Alliance members will recall how 
generously, in times past, this same Edmonton news- 
paper has spread abroad the fame of the A.T.A. 


The following paragraph is taken from an advertise- 
ment which appeared in the September number of the 
Teachers’ Magazine, the official organ of the Protestant 
Teachers of Quebec: , 

‘‘Railroad telegraphers receive wages four times as 
big as clerks, teachers, agents, etc., three times as big as 
bookkeepers, time-keepers, ete., and twice as much as 
most other clerical officers after long years of service 
and experience.”’ 

It rather looks as if teachers might at least display 


a little ambition by taking a correspondence course in 
time-keeping. 


The letter from Mr. Reeve, Secretary of the M.T.F., 
calls attention to the need for further action in regard 
to the Brandon schools. So far as we have been in- 
formed, however, Alberta’s record is very good, there 
being only two Alberta-trained teachers on the Brandon 
staff. Neither of these has taught in Alberta. Had the 
other Provinces of Canada done as well there would be 
no oceasion for the statement of Inspector J. E. S. 
Dunlop, Brandon, President of the Western Manitoba 
Teachers’ Association, which convened at Souris on 
October 15 and 14: ‘‘It is an intolerable situation,’’ said 
Mr. Dunlop. ‘‘Had all the teachers in the Dominion 
tried to help to save the school for the children they 
would have saved it. The situation is not yet cleared 
up. Some Brandon citizens have done their utmost but 
have not yet succeeded.’’ 

Let the C.T.F. organize the Dominion before the 
next ‘‘Brandon affair.’’ 


The doctors have put on a ‘‘Health Week.’’ This is 
very good for health and also—for the doctors. The 
point is that the doctors are justifying their status as a 
profession by showing the public that it needs them. 
Why not an ‘‘ Education Week”’ put on by the teachers? 
The teachers of the four cities and the larger towns 
could handle such a proposition very well: then why 
not? Why not have our teachers discuss with the 
public the modern problems of education? . 


Before you decide that the front cover-page is too 
extreme, just examine the facts, and see. Then read the 
article on the ‘‘Status of the Teacher,’’ by Walter H. 
Drane, from The Forum, New York. This article will 
explain clearly enough why teaching is no profession. 





The Alliance is thinking of promoting a new enter- 
prise along the lines of a teachers’ institute and corres- 
pondence school, together with a service bureau. You 
can help by forwarding your ‘‘reaction’’ to this idea to 
headquarters. —AUTOLYCUS. 





: Grade Gwelve and the Hirst Year University Course 





HE question as to whether our present Grade XII. 
"T course should give a higher academic standing 

than the First Year University Course, has been 
submitted by the Deputy Minister to the High School 
teachers of Calgary and Edmonton. On reference to 
the Calgary High School Teachers’ Local of the A.T.A. 
the matter was discussed and a report and recommen- 
dation were further referred to the Provincial Execu- 
tive of the A.T.A. The Edmonton High School teachers 
placed the Deputy Minister’s communication before 
their Local, and the matter was likewise referred to 
Provincial Headquarters. Both these Locals feel that 


the question involves a matter of policy in which the 
teachers of the Province have an interest, and which, 
therefore, should be dealt with by the Provincial body. 
Should other Locals of the Province desire to express 
their opinion on the question, the following correspon- 
dence will serve to place the question clearly before 
them. 
Edmonton, Alta., Nov. 6, 1922. 

H. C. Newland, Esq., M.A., LL.B., 

A.T.A. Representative on H. S. Curriculum Com. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed herewith is a copy of a letter from the 
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Calgary H. S. T. Local Alliance with respect to a com- 
munication received from the Deputy Minister of Edu- 
cation, a copy of which is also enclosed. 

The Provincial Executive has directed me to refer 
this matter to you in order to learn what steps have 
been taken by the Curriculum Committee to deal with 
the question of the articulation of the proposed new 
High School Courses and the First Year University 
Course. 

Yours very truly, 
JoHN W. BARNETT, 
General Sec.-Treasurer. 





Calgary Teachers’ Alliance 
(High School Section) 
Crescent Heights High School, 
Calgary, Oct. 25, 1922. 
Mr. J. W. Barnett, 
Edmonton. 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 

Our Local has received 'a request from Mr. Ross, 
asking us to discuss whether or not First Year stand- 
ing at the University should be considered the equiva- 
lent of the Grade XII. Diploma. We desire to know if 
you are cognizant of the same request, and what should 
be our procedure? Should:the result of the discussion 
be forwarded to the Department through you? Mr. 
Ferguson tried to ’phone you in connection with this 
matter but could not locate you. 

Yours fraternally, 
K. McKeE.uar, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Education Department of Alberta 
Edmonton, October 18, 1922. 
Dear Sir: 

The Department of Education has under considera- 
tion a request from the University that students who 
have a Grade XI. Diploma and have afterwards com- 
pleted their first year at the University be granted the 
equivalent of a Grade XII. Diploma. The course of 
study for a Grade XII. Diploma differs materially from 
the course given to first year students at the University 
and this is especially the case in connection with Eng- 
lish Literature and Mathematics. The Department, 
therefore, would like to have on record the opinion of 
the High School teachers as to whether or not first year 
standing at the University should be considered the 
equivalent of the Grade XIII. Diploma. 

I have maintained that as the teaching period for 
the year in the University is six and a half months and 
the teaching period in the high school for a Grade XII. 


Diploma is nine and a half months, the training re- 
ceived could not be considered equivalent. The teaching 
in the first year in the University is usually done by 
junior professors who in many eases are not trained 
teachers, while in the high school the teaching is usually 
done by trained teachers who are specialists in the sub- 
jects they teach. The Department wishes to co-operate 
with the University as far as possible, provided such 
co-operation does not entail the lowering of the stan- 
dard for teachers’ certificates. The tendency should be 
to raise the standard of Grade XII., and unless the Uni- 
versity standard is fully as high it should not be recog- 
nized as the equivalent of Grade XII., and its students 
should be required to pass the examination set by the 
Province. 

In Manitoba, University students who obtain First 
Class Honors in the first year course are granted the 
equivalent of the Grade XII. Diploma. In Saskatchewan 
a student requires to have passed his second year 
examination before he is entitled to the equivalent of 
the Grade XII. Diploma. In Alberta the University 
authorities claim that the standing of the first year 
student is the equivalent of Grade XII. 

Will you kindly have this question discussed at a 
meeting of the High School teachers, and advise me 
with regard to the conclusions they arrive at. 

Yours very truly, 
J. T. Ross, 
Deputy Minister. 





Edmonton, Alta., Nov. 10, 1922. 


John W. Barnett, Esq., 
General Secretary-Treasurer, A.T.A., 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to yours of recent date, permit me to state 
that the matter of making a satisfactory arrangement 
with the University authorities whereby High School 
and Matriculation courses may be equated with courses 
of similar content given at the University in the First 
Year has received some attention from the Committee, 
and that a sub-committee has been appointed, consisting 
of Inspectors Smith and McKee, Mr. J. G. Taylor, and 
the chairman, Mr. G. Fred MeNally, ex officio, to confer 
with the University authorities on this matter amongst 
others, and to bring in a report for the consideration of 
the general committee. 

Pending the receipt of this report I have no further 
information to offer. 

Faithfully yours, 
: H. C. NEWLAND. 





Bureaucracy in Education Ww 


W. WALLACE, M.A., F.B.S.E. 





HE arrival: of the revised Course of Studies for 

’ the elementary schools of the province, taken in 
conjunction with the rumors which are current of 

the probability of the one-school rural districts being 
grouped into larger units, makes the occasion oppor- 
tune for calling attention to an aspect of common 
school organisation, in respect of which certain amend- 
ments might lead to substantial improvements in the 
efficiency of the rural schools of the province. The 
. present unsatisfactory nature of rural conditions in the 
matter of education is so widely recognized that J make 





no apology for introducing what may prove to be some- 
what contentious matter. The essential difficulty of the 
problem justifies almost any attempt to shoot daylight 
through it. 

The feature of modern educational systems to which 
I refer is the place occupied by the inspectorate. And 
I wish it to be clearly understood at the outset that, in 
what follows, I neither make nor intend any imputa- 
tion against the personnel of the inspectorate. As far 
as I am acquainted with them, school inspectors are 
good fellows and courteous gentlemen who fill a diffi- 
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cult position with credit. If any maladjustment exists, 
as between the inspectorate asd the school system, 
‘“‘T spees it growed’’—like Topsy; and the only thing 
that remains to be done is to ‘‘spot’’ and correct it 
with as little fuss as possible. 

From the point of view which I am here presenting, 
the true function of the school inspector is, and always 
has been, to ascertain whether, and to what extent, 


individual schools have earned the government grant 


which is payable to them. Actually and naturally, the 
school inspector has come to be regarded as an educa- 
tional expert, and in this way there have been gradually 
grafted on to his critical function the quite different 
functions of constructive organization and direction. 
And so today, we find in Alberta and elsewhere the 
the whole common-school system, virtually if not 
actually, supervised and controlled by a bureau con- 
sisting of the Deputy-Minister’s office and the provin- 
cial inspectorate. 

Under certain circumstances this kind of organiza- 
tion has a good deal to be said for it. And it has to be ad- 
mitted that the kind of circumstances in question are 
just those which prevail in a new province like Alberta, 
where the rural teaching staff consists largely of raw 
recruits, mostly marriageable young women, imper- 
fectly trained and sometimes not too carefully educat- 
ed. Under these conditions the inspector is the obvious 
and apparently only available means of co-ordination 
and direction; and his advice and supervision are in- 
disputably valuable, if not indispensable. To the in- 
experienced teachers in his district the inspector stands 
in loco domini; and without him, or an appropriate sub- 
stitute, great confusion would prevail. Probably also 
this kind of combination costs much less than a self- 
reliant staff of experienced teachers. And that counts. 


On the other hand, I have found in the minds of many 
experienced teachers a certain vague feeling of mis- 
trust in regard to the advice given by inspectors: a kind 
of ill-defined conviction that inspectors’ psychology 
does not appear to mesh exactly with the actual every- 
day experience of working teachers. A similar feeling, 
known as ‘‘horse sense,’’ is believed to exist in the 
minds of horses in regard to the orders handed down 
to them by their drivers. And so I have been led to 
examine a little more minutely into the validity of the 
basic assumption that inspectors are ex officio pedagogic 
experts. 

I learned by experience, many years ago, that a 
school principal, in order to appreciate adequately the 
difficulties of his assistants, and to maintain his own 
power to advance and improve the methods of his pro- 
fession—in a word, to maintain his standing as the 
pedagogic expert of his school—must of necessity carry 
a definite part of the work of his school in person. Most 
experienced teachers will, I believe, support that propo- 
sition. 

Between a good teacher and the pupils whom he 
guides daily, or at least regularly, through the difficul- 
ties and obstacles of learning, there appears to be 
established in due course a more or less intimate 
spiritual contact which is an indispensable condition of 
the success of the teacher’s efforts. This is just another 
way of saying that an atmosphere of mutual confidence 
is a sine qua non of successful teaching. 

This working relation between teacher and pupils 
must not be confounded with the polite, or even effec- 
tionate, interchange of civilities which sometimes greets 
a new teacher of attractive personality, but which is 
only skin-deep, and, like the temporary crop of baby- 
hair, offers no forecast of the crop of trouble which may 


ensue when the real conflict of opposing wills ocm- 
mences. 

The time which it takes to break down, or thaw out, : 
the barriers of childish reserve, and establish the neces- 
sary relation of mutual confidence, varies greatly both 
on the side of the teacher and of the pupils. ' ‘‘ Love at 
first sight’’ in this matter is by no means an uncommon 
phenomenon. On the other hand, I have known young 
teachers, fresh from training college, whose first class 
was to them a foretaste of purgatory; but who, from 
the start of their second class, made good with little 
difficulty. And there are some otherwise estimable tyros 
who, for a long time, never get closer to their pupils ° 
than the practicable range which blackboard dusters, 
waste paper balls, ete., permits. I remember one of this 
last type of whom came welcome release from his pur- 
gatory through an invitation to fill the post of assistant 
lecturer and master of method in the department of 
education of a well-known university ! 

Assuming that this partial analysis of the ‘‘good 
teacher’’ is accepted for so far as it reaches, my next 
proposition is that the difference between a teacher-in- 
harness and one who, having been elevated to the 
driver’s seat (to borrow Bellamy’s picture), has only 
his fading recollections of actual team-work to guide 
him, is the difference between a practical expert and an 
arm-chair philosopher, between an artist and a critic. 
Whether or not a live artist may be at the same time a 
just critic, no one, I think, will be so bold as maintain 
that an artist who has ceased to practise his art can be a 
good director of that art; even if he has maintained a 
fossil-acquaintance with its stock ideas by practising 
criticism. Every artist is more or less a critic; but the 
artist’s cunning can neither be acquired nor cultivated 
by criticism alone: it cannot even be retained. And the 
artist in pedagogy is no exception to the rule—at least 
he should not be. 

The school principal, then, who has ceased to take a 
regular share in the ‘‘team-work’’ of his school, and 
contents himself with driving, is in a fair way to become 
an incompetent driver. To advise and direct his less 
experienced assistants efficiently, and at the same time 
to command their sympathy and confidence, he must 
keep his hand in. The Christian doctrine of ‘‘The In- 
carnation’’ contains the same germinal idea. 

The school inspector is obviously in a similar case, 


. only more so—if the expression may be allowed. Even 


if he has at one time been a practical teacher, he ceases 
to be an artist in pedagogy when he drops his stick of 
chalk and takes the road as a critic. From that point in 
his professional history his stock of pedagogic ideas 
takes on more and more the quality of fossils—rigidly 
true to original form — as he becomes further and 
further separated from the intimate touch of the com- 
mon life of the schoolroom; and his judgment in mat- 
ters pedagogic becomes more and more that of the 
arm-chair philosopher, with his rigid formulae and arti- 
ficial concepts. 

There comes to mind here the traditional feud which 
has for long existed between the whole army of artists, 
in painting, sculpture, music, literature, the drama, and 
even in military tactics, on the one hand, and their 
waspish newspaper critics on the other. It is notable, 
however, that the animus which, often for commercial] 
reasons, it is the newspaper critic’s business to stir up 
against his victim, is absent in the ease of the peda- 
gogic critic. It is not so much that the essential rela- 
tion of artist and critic is different in the case of peda- 
gogy; but rather that, for reasons of economy, and for . 
fear of emptying the schools, the public authority has 
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been compelled to ‘‘muzzle’’ the critics and to restrain 
their criticism ‘‘in camera’’; an arrangement to which 
the critics are the rather inclined to agree because of 
the important part that has been assigned to them in 
the supervision and direction of the artists. 

I am not forgetful of the unique opportunities which 
the inspector enjoys of observing the educative process 
under a great variety of conditions; and of comparing 
and contrasting the methods of different teachers; a cir- 
cumstance to which great importance attaches in the 
opinion of the general public. 

But just picture for a moment what an inspector 
actually observes during a visit. As soon as the chil- 
dren realise the presence of the inspector the whole 
atmosphere of the school undergoes a sudden change: 
it becomes more or less electric. In a school of which 
the tone is normally healthy—to take the most favor- 
able case—there arises a feverish desire to please the 
inspector for the sake of the teacher. This desire is so 
strong in some cases as to paralyze effort in face of 
the most common-place questions, even when the ques- 
tions are put by the teacher. A mask falls over the 
little souls, so that the normal relation between teacher 
and pupils is for the time being suspended. With the 
teacher’s aberration from normal we are not here 
greatly concerned: it is sufficient to say that aberration 
exists, and that it does not tend to correct the abnormal 
refraction of the school atmosphere, which distorts the 
inspector’s visions. 

It would be difficult indeed to estimate the amount 
of this distortion; but the sigh of relief which, as the 
door closes on the departing excitant, accompanies the 
disappearance of the atmospheric strain—like the break 
spark of an induction coil——furnishes the teacher with 
a rough indication of the intensity of the strain, upon 
which the distortion depends. 

If it were easy—or indeed possible—to measure the 
distortion in question: if the inspector could prac- 
ticably decamouflage the situation and correct his dis- 
torted pictures, so as to be able, out of his actual im- 
pressions, to form true concepts of the psychological 
phenomena involved, there would be nothing more to 
be said, perhaps. But the man who can do that must 
be possessed of intelligence little short of diabolical ; 
and I am therefore forced to the conclusion that the 
impressions carried away by the inspector bear no 
known — or perhaps discoverable — relation to the 
psychological and pedagogic problems which the 
teacher has to face and solve. 

The claim that ‘‘the spectator sees most of the 
game’’ does not appear to be true in this case—at least 
not in the sense generally understood. For the game 
the inspector sees is not the game people think he sees: 
it is not the game the teacher and his pupils have to 
play. Or, perhaps, the inspector does see most of the 
game; but the part he does not, and cannot, see is 
pedagogically the most vital part — like some of the 
minute glands of the animal body, whose functions 
have recently been shown to be so intimately related 
to life; or like the ‘‘vitamins’’ in food; or the elusive 
vitalizing quality of sea-water, which seems to defy 
imitation by artificial aggregation. 

It is not necessary to discuss here the contents of 
the wide field of educational observation and criticism 
which it is the inspector’s legitimate province to cover; 
nor the valuable service which he renders in connection 
with the adjustment of the performance of the schools 
to the requirements of the public. What I am concerned 
in claiming up to this point is, in effect, that, while the 
content of a Course of Studies is a legitimate and 





proper field of criticism and advice on the part of an 
inspector, sO long as it is practicable, the methods to be 
used in covering that course are to a large extent 
beyond his province, as involving psychological con- 
siderations with which he is ex officio out of touch. That 
is on the obverse side; and, on the reverse, that super- 
visors must be teachers in active service, artists or 
experts in pedagogy. 

My excuse for venturing to open up this difficult 
subject at the present moment is that a provincial re- 
organization of the common-school system appears to 
be imminent. The occasion therefore is opportune for 
ventilating criticism and proposing reforms. In the 
foregoing criticism I have endeavored to expose a 
fallacy underlying the existing mode of supervising the 
rural schools of the province, and the principle upon 
which reform must be based in order to correct the 
resulting maladjustment. In what follows I indicate 
tentatively one way in which I think that principle 
might be applied successfully to an assumed form of 
reorganization. 

According to current report, a proposal is under 
consideration to amalgamate one-school districts into 
blocks coinciding with the municipal districts of the 
Province, with the intention mainly of smoothing out 
the inequality of educational conditions which at 
present characterizes the system of one-school districts. 
The great variation of school rate that exists operates 
unjustly all round, affecting not only the ratepayers, 
but also the teachers and the children. Educational 
opportunities ought to be uniform all over the 
Province; and to this condition local control is a hope- 
less barrier. Local interest in the school is a fine feature 
of community life; but it is too variable a quantity to 
furnish a satisfactory basis for the organization of the 
common-school system. 

I was at first inclined to underestimate the possibili- 
ties of municipal district units, as not being wide 
enough. But I now believe that there will be a natural 
tendency for the M. D. units to get together and assimi- 
late their school rates and salary scales; and that this 
would produce as close an approximation to provincial 
uniformity of general conditions as is desirable or prac- 
ticabue at present. 

Here, then, is a convenient opportunity to reform 
the mode of controlling and supervising the rural 
schools, so as to relieve the inspectorate of a task for 
which it is imperfectly equipped, and the common 
schools of a bureaucratic type of supervisory control 
which is foreign to the nature of popular education as 
a democratic institution. The proposal which follows 
is not put forward as being the best, or the only pos- 
sible scheme. I advance it chiefly in the hope that it 
may lead to an open discussion of the subject and per- 
haps to some workable conclusions. 

Stated simply, my suggestion is that each Municipal 
District unit should maintain one supernumerary 


_ teacher on its staff. By this means it will be pos- 


sible to release one of the most experienced teachers 
on the staff, each year, to act as supervisory director of 
the schools of the district. The relatively small num- 
ber of schools in any Municipal District unit would 
make fairly efficient supervision a working possibility ; 
and by distributing the duty of supervision in rotation, 
for a year at a time, among several of the most experi- 
enced and successful teachers on the staff, not only 
would the loss of pedagogie sensibility be practically 
negligible, but the whole staff would gain in breadth of 
touch through the close dissemination of personal 
variations. Periodic conferences of the whole staff 
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would bé easily practicable, and would develop greater 
professional sympathy among the personnel of the 
staff; and, by promoting preliminary discussion of 
school problems in the unitary locals, greatly increase 
the interest and educational efficiency of the annual 
provincial conferences. Incidentally, the supervisor for 
the year would be available for service as occasional 
‘‘supply’’ in cases of vacancy. 


The Government inspectorate would, of course, con- 
tinue to exercise its legitimate function of provincial 
co-ordination. After all, as I have already said, the 
schools of the day have to meet a more or less definite 
public demand, which is expressible in a provincial 
syllabus; and it is the chief business of a provincial 
inspectorate to report whether the schools stand up to 
that demand, and if it, why not. In enquiring into the 


causes of failure, the inspector would then naturally 
confer with the local supervisors of the day, both 
severally and collectively if necessary; and such con- 
ferences might well result in suitable modification of 
the Provincial syllabus. 

It will be seen that this suggested plan would sub- 
stitute a more or less democratic type of pedagogic 
supervision of the purely pedagogic aspects of common- 
school activity for the existing bureaucratic direc- 
torate. And this is in line with the natural course of 
democratic evolution. Incidentally a reorganization of 
this sort would tend to consolidate the power and in- 
fluence of the teaching staff of the Province; cut out 
much of the petty squabbling about status which tends 
to degrade the profession in the public estimation; and 
concentrate its attention on the current problems of 
education and pedagogy. 





An Appeal to the Minister of Eduration 





Edmonton, October 26, 1922. 
J. W. Barnett Esq., 
Gen. Sec.-Treas., Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Edmonton South. 
Dear Sir :— 

I am directed by Hon. Mr. Baker to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of October 23rd with copies 
of correspondence enclosed. 

Yours truly, 
A. Munro, Secretary. 
Hon. Perren E. Baker, October 23rd, 1922 
Minister of Education, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Dear Sir :— 

Forwarded herewith is copy of letter of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., to the Commission of Labor; 
also copy of reply to same. 

The Alliance respectfully request that, in the ad- 
ministration of the Teachers’ Employment Bureau of 
the Department of Education, a similar course of pro- 
cedure be adopted to that in effect in the other Alberta 
Government Bureau—that of notification of teachers 
seeking positions with school boards through the De- 
partmental Bureau in cases where a dispute exists be- 
tween an organization of teachers and the school board. 

Yours respectfully, 
ALBERTA’ TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE, INC., 
Per J. W. Barnett, Gen. Sec.-Treas. 


Hon. Perren E. Baker, 
Minister of Education, 
Parliament Buildings, Edmonton, Alta. 
Dear Sir :— 


Attached herewith is a résumé of the suggestions 


made by the General Secretary-Treasurer of the Alli- 
ance when he interviewed you some few days ago. 

. The suggestions made are the result of impressions 
gathered from teachers in every part of the Province, 
frequent conversations with members of the Executive 
of the Alliance, and final instructions from the Presi- 
dent that they be embodied in writing and presented to 
you for record and consideration. 

Trusting that the Minister of Education will be able 
to accede to the representations made and to appreciate 
our desire to co-operate with him in all that appertains 


to the improvement of the personnel of the teaching 
profession in the Province and the welfare of the pupils 
under their charge, we remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE, INC., 
Per J. W. Barnett, Gen. Sec.-Treas. 


ReEsuME Or CONVERSATION WitH THE MINISTER 

Considerable anxiety is general throughout the 
organization as to the fate of representations made to 
the Department of Education in the Alliance Manifesto 
presented over a year ’go. The Executive of the Alli- 
ance would very much like to make a definite statement 
to our membership as to how far the Minister is pre- 
pared to accede to or withhold his approval of the peti- 
tions made in the Manifesto and on sundry other 
occasions. 

RE Pusuic ScHooL CurrIicULUM 


It is the intention of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance 
to spare neither effort nor expense in obtaining the 
views of the teachers of Alberta with respect to the 
new Course of Studies for Public Schools. The Course 
of Studies is placed in the hands of the teachers to 
“‘try out’’ for a year. The Alliance intends to issue 
questionnaires from time to time and generally direct 
the discussion of local groups of teachers throughout 
the Provinee. The Executive will then take steps to 
appoint a large committee of representative teachers 
from all parts of the Provinee for the purpose of 
erystallizing the reports from different locals through- 
out the Provinee whose work will be to draw up a har- 
monious report showing the majority opinion of the 
teachers. Will facilities be provided for a duly appoint- 
ed representative or representatives of the Alliance to 
meet with the Departmentally appointed authority in- 
structed to take care of the criticisms on the Course of 
Studies for Publie Schools? 


Re Permits AND SupPLY Or TEACHERS 


The Alliance appreciates the fact that the ‘‘permit’’ 
question is not easy of solution and that there may be 
isolated eases where the Department must allow a 
school to remain indefinitely closed or issue a permit. 
Would it not be possible to make it an absolute con- 
dition that every school with children in the upper 
grades have a fully qualified teacher? 

Would it not be possible, this. year, to set back the 
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date of issuing of permits? Last year we believe it was 
April 30; could it not be made March lst this year? 
This would tend to prevent a Board which intended to 
operate the school from winter to fall from employing 
a permit teacher. It would also tend to obviate the con- 
gestion in supply of teachers at the close of the Normal 
School term, and at the same time avoid the engage- 
ment of permit teachers in the spring. It is the desire 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance to give the children 
as long a period of school during the year as is possible, 
but we would respectfully suggest that, generally 
speaking, the pupils would advance more rapidly under 
the care of a fully qualified teacher than under a per- 
mit teacher: if the board had to wait for some short 
time for a qualified teacher it might be the saving of 
money without prejudicing the interests of the pupils. 
Besides this, a further restriction in the issuance of 
permits will force still more permit teachers to take the 
Normal School Course, which is greatly to be desired 
from every standpoint. 





Brandon Scored by Crarhers 





OURIS hospitality was taxed to welcome the 
S teachers who poured in from the seven inspector- 

ates of Western Manitoba, excepting Brandon, to 
attend the 38th annual convention of the Western 
Manitoba Teachers’ Association. The hotels and board- 
ing places were crowded so that few rooms were 
available. Residents opened their homes, and the board 
of trade did everything in its power to entertain the 
visiting teachers. Motors met the trains on which the 
delegates arrived, and Boy Scouts were in attendance 
to assist them. 

More than 300 teachers attended the convention, 
none of whom came from Brandon, although that city 
last year had a representation 88 strong. The situation 
in Brandon came uppermost in the discussion at the 
first session. 

Raps Branpon Crry 


Inspector J. E. S. Dunlop, Brandon, President of the 
Association, opened the discussion by ‘announcing that 
the reason for holding the convention at Souris was 
the treatment of the Brandon teachers by the School 
3oard of that city, which the Association refused to 
sanction. E. K. Marshall, Portage la Prairie, President 
of the Manitoba Teachers’ Federation, defined the posi- 
tion of that body in the case in an address on the 
forward movement. 

Dr. Eber Crummy was the speaker at the evening 
session, his subject being ‘‘A Canadian Ideal in Eduea- 
tion.’’ Mayor T. A. Lockhart presented the official wel- 
come of the town of Souris in an address at the opening 
session. The Board of Trade, co-operating with the 
Souris teachers, arranged a radio entertainment and a 
dance in the Souris Park pavilion in the beautiful river 
valley in the evening. 

An interesting item on the opening program was a 
message of greeting from Natal, South Africa, brought 
by Miss M. V. Reed, one of the exchange teachers, who 
has a position in Glenboro through the arrangements 
made possible by the Overseas Education League’s 
British Empire system. Election of officers of the associ- 
ation for the coming year took place, 

The sessions the second day were devoted to demon- 
strations of methods in the primary and secondary sec- 





tions. C. W. Laidlaw, Winnipeg, gave the closing 
address. 
INSPECTOR DUNLOP SPEAKS 


‘*T consider that the Brandon school board has per- 
petrated a crime against the children of that city in 
its treatment of the teachers,’’ Inspector J. E. S. 
Dunlop, President of the Western Manitoba Teachers’ 
Association, said in his annual address before the Asso- 
ciation Convention. 

‘‘The schools are carrying on in a way, but it would 
be better if they were not, under present conditions. It 
would be better for the children to be at home or on the 
street. The staff reduced, classrooms overcrowded, and 
a change of five teachers in the month of September, 
were the conditions obtaining in Brandon schools 
described by Mr. Dunlop. ‘‘It is an intolerable situa- 
tion,’’ he said. ‘‘Had all the teachers in the Dominion 
tried to help to save the school for the children they 
would have saved it. The situation is not cleared up. 
Some Brandon citizens have done their utmost, but 
have not yet succeeded.”” 

Mr. Dunlop read a letter from A. J. Balmer, Bran- 
don, who had acted on the Advisory Board and in every 
capacity possible to improve matters. Mr. Balmer said 
that he would do all he could to get things back to 
normal in Brandon, and expressed the hope that Bran- 
don might some day again prove herself worthy of 
having the teachers’ convention there. He said a definite 
and dependable schedule of salaries for teachers was 
one of the necessities for bettering the teaching pro- 
fession. 

RK. K. Marshall, Portage la Prairie, said the 
Teachers’ Federation stood for an efficient school 
system and teaching staff. ‘‘Justice to the teachers in 
salary, social rewards and professional recognition. The 
school is the greatest social institution in the world,”’ 
Mr. Marshall said. ‘‘The little schoolhouse is found in 
every community. It is remembered when tax returns 
are made, for one-third of the taxes are for schools.’’ 


Oxssects To ‘‘Permit’’ TEACHERS 


Mr. Marshall deplored the fact that permit teachers 
were entrusted with the education in many rural dis- 
triets. Out of a teaching population of 3,479 there were 
262 teaching on permits, according to last year’s report, 
he said. ‘‘It passes my comprehension how men and 
women in rural communities can tolerate this condi- 
tion,’’ he said. ‘‘Mr. Marshall drew attention to the 
fact that, out of a total school population of 141,000, 
only 123,000. were enrolled, and of those only 6,000 
reach Grade VIII. One-third of the pupils enrolled in 
school attend less than one hundred days in the year. 
‘‘This is a problem not only for the Federation but for 
the citizens,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘but nobody is troubled 
about it. I have spoken to trustees and they are not 
worrying. Money spent on schools yields the largest 
revenue of any investment. Manitoba spent last year 
$8,800.000 on education, an average of $70 per pupil, 
according to the Manufacturers’ Association reports. 

‘‘Canada spent $100,000.000 on tobacco last year, as 
against $75,000,000 on education, according to the- 
Federal report. 

‘‘The members of the Teachers’ Federation are edu- 
cational evangelists, preaching the glorious gospel of 
better schools,’’ Mr. Marshall said. He referred to the 
splendid co-operation of Federation members in the 
Brandon ease. ‘‘The Federation is capable of great 
leadership,’’ he said. 

J. A. Peterson, Vice-president of the Association, 
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took the chair for a short Federation meeting. In re- 
sponse to the question regarding the issuing of permits 
when there was a suxpius of qualified teachers available 
Mr. Peterson said that he did not believe there was a 
surplus.—Winnipeg Tribune. 





Mr. Wells a Crade Unionist 





A Story Or WASHINGTON 


R. H. G. WELLS, who contested London Uni- 
versity in the interests of Labor, sent the follow- 
ing message to the National Union of Journ- 

alists, of which he is a member :— 

As Labor candidate for London . University it 
goes without saying that I believe that working jour- 
nalists should be organized and that on the whole it 
is better they should be organized in such a way as 
to admit, if ever so disagreeable a necessity should 
arise, of combined action against the employers. 

By employers I do not mean, of course, the paying 
editor, who often engages and dismisses. He also is 
a working journalist. I mean the paymaster at the 
back of the newspaper proprietor. J count our pro- 
‘fession of journalism as second only in importance to 
that of the teacher. It supplements and carries on his 
work. 

We affect opinion and public and private life pro- 
foundly, and we need to cherish any scrap of inde- 
pendence we possess and can secure. We are not 


mere hirelings. Our work is creative and responsible 
work. 

The activities of rich adventurers in buying and 
directing the policy of groups of newspapers is a 
grave public danger. A free-spirited, well-paid and 
well-organized profession of journalism is our only 
protection against that danger.—H. G. Wells. ! 

Thereby hangs a tale. Mr. Wells and other dis- 
tinguished correspondents of English newspapers were 
made temporary members of the famous club at Wash- 
ington while they were attending the Washington con- 
ference. This is a club of high officials, eminent jour- 
nalists and others. One day at lunch, when the chief 
English correspondents were meeting among others the 
chief American correspondents, Mr. Wells whimsically 
produced a blue ecard, the card of membership of the 
National Union of Journalists. 

Turning to the English journalists, he said: ‘‘ Here, 
you fellows, bring out your cards,’’ and as the story 
was told to me every one of the English journalists did 
produce his ecard, including men who were famous all 
over the world. The sensation among the Americans 
present can be imagined, for nearly all respectable and 
journalistic Americans are anti-trade unionist. 

The idea of respectable, not to say distinguished, 


‘English journalists being members of an avowed trade 


union excited neither praise nor blame, but extreme 
surprise, and there were many paragraphs in the 
American papers about the affair. It illustrates perhaps 
as well as anything could the difference of tempera- 
ment between Americans and Englishmen in social and 
industrial affairs—Manchester Guardian. 





Principal of Edmonton Normal School Retires 





BRIEF notice in the Edmonton Journal, and the 

notice below from the Calgary Albertan, came as 

a surprise to the teachers of Alberta. Mr. Sansom 
is, without any doubt, one of the most gifted of the 
men engaged in educational work in the Province. He 
is a highly-prized contributor to the A.T.A. Magazine, 
and he has always stood for what is highest and best in 
the teaching profession. 


Epmonton NorMAL ScHoou PRINCIPAL RESIGNS OFFICE 


C. Sansom, Principal of the Edmonton Normal 
School, and formerly of the staff of the Calgary 
Normal School, has resigned his position of Prin- 
cipal because of differences with the Department of 
Edueation. He will continue as a member of the 
staff of the Edmonton School. 

The trouble, which seems not unlikely to make a 
serious division between the teaching profession 
and the Department, arose over the interference of 
the Department. The Normal School Principal 
passed judgment on the qualifications of a student 
and declined to admit certain credits. The 
action of the Principal was endorsed by the staff. 
The Deputy-Minister overruled the decision and 
ordered that the student be admitted and certain 
eredits given. The Principal thereupon resigned 
his position —Calgary Albertan. 

The facts of the case may be gathered from the 
substance, which follows, of an interview with officials 
of.the Department of Education. To this is added such 
additional information as has been readily available. 


STATEMENT Or THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


A student attended the Edmonton Normal School 
for two and a half months, two years ago. He was not 
an industrious student, but left the school on his own 
accord. With reference to the type of work the student 
had been doing while in Normal School, the Deputy- 
Minister stated that the student was never advised that 
his work was unsatisfactory. He taught on a permit 
for over six months, and was given a very favorable re- 
port by the Inspector who visited his school; and on 
the strength of this report and the two and a half 
months’ training in the Normal School, he was granted 
one month’s eredit. 

The Deputy-Minister stated further, that before 
making the decision he took up the matter with Mr. 
MeNally, the Principal of the Normal School, and they 
were both of the same opinion—hboth factors affected 
their decision—his two and a half months in Normal 
and his sucess and experience as a teacher. 

When asked as to who was in charge at the Normal 
School at the time the decision was made, the Deputy- 
Minister stated that in the absence of the Acting- 
Principal, the Principal would naturally be the respon- 
sible party. ‘‘While away the duties of the Acting- 
Principal were carried on by the Principal.’’ 

The Minister stated that at the time the matter was 
under consideration the Principalship or Acting-Princi- 
palship had not been decided upon by the Department. 
Mr. Ross then stated that the Principalship was only 
accepted by Mr. Sansom under pressure: Mr. Sansom 
was very reluctant to accept the office, and the post 
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was not definitely filled until after the decision had 
been made with regard to the student’s credit. ‘‘The 
boy made application to attend the Normal School dur- 
ing midsummer. There was nothing on our records to 
show that the staff had previously taken action with 
respect to this particular student, and on the strength 
of our own judgment, and the acquiescence of the Prin- 
cipal, we made our decision.’’ 

‘‘The Department is the authority which says what 
any aspirant to teach in this Province must do before he 
can teach here,’’ said the Deputy-Minister, and the 
Minister stated that ‘‘ All students are directly admitted 
by the Department. The student was given a communi- 


cation authorizing him to enter Normal School on 


October 1. This,’’ said the Deputy-Minister, ‘‘was no 
departure from the ordinary procedure — every stu- 
dent’s admission is definitely decided by the officials of 
the Department, and he is officially informed of his 
eligibility to do so.’’ 

The Minister finally stated that Mr. Sansom had 
resigned, and, taking all things into consideration, he 
had decided it was best to accept the resignation. 

The following additional facts will serve to present 
the case from the point of view of the staff: 

1. The student attended the Normal School for ten 
weeks during 1920, and in this time, in the opinion of 
members of the Staff, he did no effective work. Dif- 
ferent members of the Staff had orally expressed dis- 
satisfaction both with his attitude towards the school 
and with his work. He himself admits that he did no 
work. 

In November, 1921, the student presented himself at 
the Normal School, asking to be allowed to resume 
work as if he had been in attendance from the opening 
of the term, claiming credit for his attendance during 
the previous year. But the Staff decided then to give 
no eredit whatever, and the student was informed of 
their unanimous decision by a letter signed by Mr. San- 
som as acting-Principal. 

3. During the summer vacation of this year, when 
Mr. Sansom was absent in California, in attendance at 
Leland Stanford University, Mr. MeNally, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, got into touch with two members of the 
Normal Staff, in regard to this student’s ease. Mr. 
MeNally was informed that the Staff were very much 
opposed to giving the student credit, and that, in their 
opinion, the student should be required to take the full 
course. Mr. MeNally dictated a letter to the Deputy- 
Minister, in which was conveyed to the latter the atti- 
tude and decision of he staff. Although Mr. McNally 
was nominally Principal at that time, he had never, 
during the time that Mr. Sansom was Acting-Principal, 
taught a single class; neither had he assumed any 
other powers as Principal. In fact, to Mr. Sansom as 
Acting-Principal were delegated all the powers of the 
Principal, it being impossible that there should be at 
the same time a Principal and an Acting-Principal, both 
receiving a salary for the same position. Even while 
at Leland Stanford, Mr. Sansom was consulted by 
letter and asked for decisions in regard to certain cases, 
but not, of course, in the ease of this student. 

4. The student appeared again this year early in 
October, bearing a letter from the Deputy-Minister to 
the effect that if he presented himself at the Normal 
School on October 1st he would be allowed one month’s 
eredit. Thus the first intimation of the Deputy-Minis- 
ter’s decision to “ errule the finding of the Normal 
Staff reached Mr. Sansom and the Staff through this 
student’s letter, no other notification having been given 
by the Department. 

Thereupon the student was informed that since his 





ease had been decided the previous year, it would now 
have to be referred back to Mr. Ross. 

5. The Normal School Principal, Mr. Sansom, now 
took up the matter with his Staff, and the Staff re- 
affirmed their previous decision unanimously. The 
Deputy-Minister came out to interview the Staff and 
was told by Mr. Sansom in the presence of the staff that 
the staff would be willing to accept the student on the 
spot without further objection, provided that he be re- 
quired to put in the full eight months’ work, as required 
by the syllabus. A five weeks’ summer course at the 
close of the Normal term would have been sufficient to 
meet this requirement. 

6. The Staff finally decided to appeal to the Min- 
ister. But a representative of the Staff was informed 
by the Deputy-Minister that it was of no use to take up 
the matter with the Minister, as it had already been 
decided by the Minister, without a hearing of the Staff’s 
side of the question. The Staff persisted, however, in 
their desire to see the Minister, and an interview was 
finally arranged, the Principal not being present. This 
interview produced no change in the situation. 

7. The Staff of the Edmonton Normal School have 
never at any time denied the right of the Deputy- 
Minister, acting for the Department, to admit students 
to the Normal School. The admission of the student is, 
therefore, not the matter in issue. 

The Staff does take the stand, however, that since 
the Normal School syllabus required a course of 33 
weeks for teachers-in-training, any departure from this 
regulation means that a special privilege is granted to 
the individual concerned. If there are to be equal rights 
for all the students, how can the Department, either 
morally or legally, grant such a special privilege to any 
one student without giving every other student the 
privilege of attempting to cover the eight months’ work 
in seven months. 

8. The granting to this student of one month’s 
credit in opposition to the express recommendation of 
the Normal School Staff, raises the pertinent and im- 
portant question: Can the Minister of Education legally 
over-rule the decisions of the Principal of the Normal 
School in matters of internal administration? Are not 
the Normal School staff finally responsible for passing 
the students and rating their degree of proficiency? 
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of one of the leading medical hospitals, the maxi- 

mum surgical fee is to be $1,000 and the charge 

for professional visits to the hospital is not to exceed 
$35 per week. Commenting upon this ruling, a current 
periodical commends this action as most salutary and 
economical and urges that, in the interest of fairness, 
similar action be taken by other hospitals. I read this, 
and then I gasped; for I happen to be a teacher and, 
like thousands of others of my profession, after years 
of study and expensive preparation, my maximum fee 
is—well, not quite that much for several months’ work. 
When a small boy, I had as a chum another boy 
about my size and age. We were desk-mates at school. 
I found him no smarter, nor bigger, nor stronger than 
I. He was just an ordinary boy, like myself, and had 
to study just as hard to learn. Grown to young man- 
hood, we both entered college. After graduation, my 
friend decided to study medicine and, with three more 
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years in a medical school, entered active practice. I 
chose to become a teacher and, in preparation for my 
work, spent five more years in the graduate schools of 
leading universities, taking three degrees. Recently I 
visited my quondam boyhood chum. He is a physician 
in a southern city. I dined in his elegant home and, 
after dinner, he took me for a drive over the city in his 
limousine. Confidentially he informed me that his an- 
nual income from his practice was $20,000 and that it 
was his intention soon to retire. Again, I gasped; for, 
with all my. preparation, costing in money far more 
than his, with my experience and hard work thrown in, 
my income since graduation would total but little more 
than that. I do not know, but I would guess that my 
status is about that of the average teacher. 

A little later, I had an experience which suggested 
a possible explanation for this. It became necessary to 
have a minor operation performed upon my little boy. 
The operation consumed about ten minutes of the sur- 
geon’s time and his fee was $50. I remarked to the 
surgeon that it would take me several days to earn 
enough to pay for his ten minutes’ work. ‘‘Oh,’’ said 
the surgeon, ‘‘perhaps you studied the wrong thing 
when you were in éollege.’’ So that is the explanation ; 
quite satisfactory to the surgeon, no doubt, but, to the 
teacher, a melancholy comfort to say the most. But it 
does not explain. 

Now, I would not join the ranks of the croakers. I 
shall be frank enough to acknowledge that, in the in- 
stances cited, the personal element may have been the 
determining cause. I know full well that, as a general 
rule, ability along any line deserves a liberal reward. 
I would not argue that doctors and men of the other 
professions are paid too much; but such disparity 
between their earnings and those of the teachers, whose 
work requires at least equal ability and talent, calls for 
an explanation which really does explain. 

The foregoing are by no means isolated cases. They 
are typical and might be duplicated many times from 
all the professions. A doctor looks at your tongue, feels 
your pulse and writes a prescription. He charges you 
one dollar, and maybe pius. His fee is for his knowledge 
and skill. All very true and as it should be. A teacher 
examines the mind and soul of a boy. He carefully 
determines his needs, prescribes the treatment which 
will develop him into an efficient citizen, and then 
labors for weeks and months to bring about that devel- 
opment. He employs a knowledge and skill as difficult 
to acquire, as profound and as varied as those employed 
by the doctor. Suppose he were to charge one dollar 
for each prescription and should ask $35 per week for 
professional visits to each patient, 4 la doctor. Then, 
we suspect, somebody else would gasp. But why should 
he? While we must not underrate the value of the 
services of the doctor or those of any other profession, 
are not the services of the teacher equally as valuable? 
Then why should there be such disparity in the rewards 
accorded to each? 

I am taking the viewpoint solely of the teacher; but 
this question is of vital importance to every man and 
woman in America. Bismarck once said, ‘‘Give me con- 
trol of Germany’s schools and, in a single generation, I 
will make of Germany what I please.’’ Perhaps the 
World War was a demonstration of the truth of this 
reputed utterance of the Iron Chancellor. At any rate, 
I do not fear a challenge for the assertion that the life 
of our nation and our civilization depends more upon 
the work of the teachers than upon that of any other 
class of workers, for that is a truism. Neither shall I 
trouble the reader with citations of examples to show 


that the teachers’ contributions to social, industrial and 
religious progress have been large and important. This 
fact is too well known. Our welfare in its every phase 
is vitally involved in the status of the teachers for their 
work is basic in its importance. I am principally con- 
cerned just now, not with trying to prove what is 
admitted, but with seeking to discover an explanation 
for the present economic and professional status of the 
teacher as compared with that of the other professions. 

Perhaps a glance at history may throw some light on 
the subject. Even the casual reader must be impressed 
with the fickleness of society in its estimation of the 
value of different kinds of service at different times. 
Some centuries ago, the ministry was the leading pro- 
fession and received the most liberal rewards. Priests 
and bishops reaped rich harvests from the sale of abso- 
lutions while lawyers, doctors and other professional 
workers toiled in poverty. We are all familiar with the 
abuses to which this led. One class of workers was 
rewarded out of all proportion to the value of the ser- 
vices they rendered and grew rich at the expense and 
to the impoverishment of every other form of labor. It 
bred a vicious social disease, an economic elephantiasis, 
which brought ruin upon all. Then followed the Refor- 
mation and revolution. The church was bereft of its 
secular power and the ministry was left begging. It 
has been begging ever since. The State assumed con- 
trol of government and the lawyer rose in importance 
as the chief factor in governmental administration. 
Science, too, gained a new impetus and, with its 
advancement, the medical profession grew in favor and 
prestige. In more recent times, other professions of a 
scientific nature, such as dentistry, engineering and 
pharmacy have claimed recognition and all have estab- 
lished themselves in popular estimation and upon a 
stable economic basis. But though, during all these 
centuries, the teacher has nobly played his part and 
though he has really done much to create the demand 
for the services of these other professions, the real 
value of what he has done has been underrated. While 
others earn princely rewards by making use of much 
of what he has contributed to scientific knowledge, he 
is left with the meager pay of an hireling and must 
take that or go begging. Shall we blame society for 
this, or is the teacher himself to blame? 

Glaneing back again at history, we observe that 
society, if we may thus personify men in the aggregate, 
has always been the purchaser, while the professions 
have been the vendors of their services. Society, like 
a shrewd bargainer, has sought to buy as cheaply as 
possible and would keep the law of supply and demand 
in unimpeded operation. To meet this, the professions 
organized and assumed the prerogative of placing a 
value upon their'own services. But they could not do 
this unless they created a legitimate demand for their 
work, maintained their professional solidarity and com- 
pelled a recognition of the value of what they had to 
offer. They have established, and enforce, codes of 
professional ethics in regulation of their attitude to- 
ward their professional brethren and in their relation- 
ship to the public at large. They fix their own prices 
for their service: you can take it or leave it alone. 
Thus society has been made to recognize the value of 
their work and to reward it accordingly. But the 
teachers have never thus organized. There is no such 
thing as a teaching profession in the sense of the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine and engineering. They have 
no legal existence or status. True, there are educational 
societies and associations without number, but their 
energies are expended mainly in technical discussions, 
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appointment and reports of committees and in passing 
resolutions. They enforce no code of professional ethics 
and they take no steps to enforce a general recognition 
of their profession as such or to fix the charges for 
their services. They remain disunited and do little to- 
ward improving their status as a body of professional 
workers. A glance at the code of any state will show 
much legislation in the interests of lawyers, doctors and 
the other professions, but few laws indeed for the pro- 
tection or the advantage of the teachers. They have put 
forth little effort to influence legislation ‘in their favor. 
They have remained supinely content to take what is 
given them. Society, true to its instincts, takes them 
at their own valuation or rather society itself fixes that 
valuation since they place none upon themselves, and 
it will continue to do so until they do. 

The teachers observe no code of professional ethics 
towards each other. They recognize little obligation to 
their fellows. No matter what sort of treatment may 
be accorded one of their professional brethren, it 
apparently is a matter of sthall concern to them. There 
is a general rush to get the vacant place of a fellow- 
teacher, but he may hope for little comfort or assistance 
from his brethren; he musttake care of himself as best 
he may. Having no professional standards to meet, 
save such as his own conscience supplies and his ambi- 
tion may dictate, the average teacher seems to feel that 
the conduct of a fellow teacher has little relation to 
himself. Apparently it gives him small concern that 
the standards of his profession may be lowered by the 
misconduct of a fellow teacher and that thereby last- 
ing injury be worked to its standing in popular.esteem. 
He is too busy trying to get or to hold a position to 
worry about that. Thus he and his fellows become the 
victims of political manipulation ; they are at the mercy 
of cliques, boards and organizations whose interests are 
often foreign to those of education and who often seek 
its exploitation for their own benefit. We need hardly 
cite examples of this, nor need we mention the almost 
infinite harm it all does, not only to the teachers, but 
to education as well. It is indeed a very serious matter 
for us all. But the teachers can do more to remedy it 
than anyone else. In fact, we may go further and 
assert that, if the teachers do not remedy it, then it will 
remain as it is. The teacher will continue to be what 
he is now: an industrial slave. 

I have had something to do with college and school 
administration for many years and have thus had an 
opportunity to get an inside view of the teacher’s real 
status. Let it become known that a position is vacant 
and immediately a flood of applications pours in from 
all quarters. Letters of recommendations, photographs 
of all sizes and presentments, litter your desk, and to 
delve into such a mass is indeed a task. Teachers’ 
agencies, hungry for a fee, trot out their candidates 
dozens ata time. Such a situation to me oftentimes is 
discouraging. Of course, first of all, I am thinking of 
the teachers, but not altogether so. How can education 
maintain its place as a dignified profession when its 
votaries are placed in such an attitude? <A teacher is 
not regarded, nor is he treated, as a member of a 
learned profession; he is rated as an hireling, he is a 
victim of political and commercial traffic. He must’ be- 
come industrially free, but he himself must win that 
freedom. 

I am well aware of the usual arguments advanced in 
support of the teacher’s meager pay. It is maintained 
that the work of teaching is philanthropic in character 
and that the consciousness that he is doing good, con- 
tributing to the general well-being and advancement of 
society and of his race, this is his chief reward. Be it 





parenthetically noted that this argument is usually ad- 
vanced by those who are not themselves teachers. The 
doctor, the lawyer and the engineer may lay just claim 
to the same kind of reward, but they make no reduction 
in their fees because of that fact. The argument is too 
trivial to merit serious notice. The teacher naturally 
grows a little weary of listening to such ‘‘high words 
on an empty stomach.’’ Along with the other profes- 
sional workers, he is worthy of his reward, material as 
well as that of an approving conscience, and he feels 
that he should have it. But he needs yet to awaken to 
professional self-consciousness, to realize that to win 
those rewards he must exert his power as a member of 
a great corporate body of professional workers. Of him 
it must not be said, ‘‘He saved others, himself he can- 
not save.’ 

In the matter of organization and the regulation of 
charges, it must be.admitted that the other professions 
have the advantage of that of teaching. They deal more 
with things material and the need for their services is 
more immediately felt. They are, therefore, more 
readily accorded the right to their status and permitted 
to fix their charges for their services. We are all more 
at the merey of the doctors and the lawyers and they 
are, therefore, in a position more to dictate. One feels 
his appendix and knows that he stands in need of a 
surgeon at once to save his life. A sense of gratitude 
for the restoration to life and health makes one willing 
to pay, or to try to pay, the surgeon whatever he may 
choose to charge. We are brought also fully to realize 
immediately the value of legal servicés, not only to our- 
selves individually, but to society in general, and we 
readily grant to the lawyer his fees. But the labors of 
the teachers are made manifest in things invisible and 
in blessings long deferred. He is trying to build 
character; he is working not so much for the present, 
but for the future, and he is, therefore, expected to 
take much of his reward in invisible things and in 
blessings long deferred. Thus far he has been content 
to accept the popular verdict. But it has worked harm, 
both to himself and to society. It has lowered his 
efficiency and it has taken away from him the oppor- 
tunity for rendering a larger and a better service. So 
much the greater need for organization on his part 
that he may place himself before the world in his true 
attitude, and that he may convince others of the reward 
that he justly merits. The idea is all too prevalent that 
somehow or other learning must come free. We should 
realize that for education, as for other things, we must 
pay the price. We must not try to get something for 
nothing, and in lifting the world out of this false idea 
the teacher must play the leading part. 

—The Forum, New York. 
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THE WATCH AND DIAMOND Al d Hilb rt F c 
exander-ri1ibde ur LO. 
HOUSE OF ALBERTA LIMITED 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
10624 Jasper Ave., W., 
BROS oe 
3 are the FUR HEAD- 
QUARTERS and ean 
JEWELERS AND DIAMOND offer you inducements 
in Handsome FURS and 
MERCHANTS FUR COATS. 
This store can be abso- 
is 1 cL = he lutely depended upon 
f s q 
9962 Jasper Avenue. Phone 1747 grt ne 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA Raw Skins Tanned and 
made up into any style 
to suit customer’s re- 
quirements. ‘ 
G.T.P. WATCH INSPECTORS 
’ FURS STORED AND REPAIRED 
= ——) Ne = 7, 
(¢ ~ f o; 
E. F. MANN LIMITED 
Tailor to Ladies and Gentlemen 
High Class Makers of 
SUITS, OVERCOATS, RIDING HABITS, 
SPORT SUITS, and KNICKERS 
Place your order NOW for Fall and 
be assured of complete satisfaction 
N. E. SHORTEN, D.C., Ph.C. 10316 Jasper Avenue EDMONTON 
(Palmer) J 
CHIROPRACTOR 
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“FOR SHOES THAT FIT AND WEAR” 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


FOR USE OF THOSE NOT MEMBERS LAST YEAR 





TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE INCORPORATED. 


I hereby make application for membership in the above Corporation. 


Tholda Class Certificate recognized by the Department of Education of the Province 
of Alberta. 


I agree to pay the proper membership fees, and in all other respects to conform to the rules and 


regulations of the Corporation. 


Dated at 








Have you ever been a member of theA.T.A. previous to date? ..... 





If so, where were you teaching at that time? .... 











Write No. or name of Local) 





Yearly Salary $ Signed 


Fee paid $ 








i pee No. P.O. Address 








PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 


Membership Subscription 
Dues to to the A.T.A. 

Annual Salary— ATA Magazine Total 
(1) Under 1500 $ 5.00 $1.00 $ 6.00 
(2) $1500 but less than $2000 7.00 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2000 but less than $2500 9.00 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over 10.00 1.00 11.00 








N.B.—The above dues include membership to the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. The subscription 
to the A.T.A. Magazine is not compulsory, but no loyal member of the Alliance should withhold the $1.00 
subscription. 

ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE, INC., 
10701 University Avenue, Edmonton 





FOR USE OF THOSE WHO WERE MEMBERS LAST YEAR 








ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE, INC. 
10701 University Avenue, Edmonton 
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How to Own a First-Class 











FUR COAT 


SEE OUR SAMPLES AND BE CON- 
vinced that we can give you the best for 
your money. 


A CUSTOM-MADE FUR COAT GUAR- 
anteed and made to your measure by first- 
class workmanship. 

A SMALL DEPOSIT WITH YOUR OR- 
der and small monthly payments which you 


pay during summer months, and in the fall 
you have paid for a first-class Fur Coat. 





Trudel Fur Manufacturing Ltd. 


10028 102nd AVE. - - EDMONTON 


- THE --- 


GLASGOW HOUSE 


MEDICINE HAT, ALTA. 


ADVANCED STYLES IN SUITS, COATS, 
CAPES, WRAPS AND BLOUSES 


Our Fall and Winter Showing of New Apparel is a 
Fashion Review of the First Order 


We have assembled the choicest models from each and 
all of the best manufacturers, comprising a collection 
that provides the correct Coat, Suit, Dress or Wrap for 
every occasion. 

Here you can secure models so advanced in style that 
most manufacturers next year will be presenting them 
as new for 1923. 

Each of these models has already established itself as a 
distinct success in the leading European and American 
fashion centres. 


Silks, Dress Goods, Suitings and Coatings 


Full Assortment Always in Stock 


4 DRESS ACCESSORIES 
Hose Furs Lingerie Handbags 


Phone 2213 


se5c5 3c 


This is a copy of the proposition accepted by 
the Calgary Teachers. For full information, 
write 
W. F. MURPHY, Agent, 
710 Herald Building, 


Calgary, Alta. 
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This Policy provides protection of $3,000 Insur- 
ance to age 65 with guaranteed annuity of $300 
per year from age 65 to death, ten years cer- 
tain. In lieu of the annuity any of the above 
options are available. The Policy also has lib- 
eral loan and paid-up value, cash value and ex- 
tended insurance all through the premium pay- 
ing period. The premium can be paid indivi- 
dually or grouped and equalized and paid 
through one head. This premium provides for 
a free paid-up policy in case of total disability. 
The policy will be taken on a short form medi- 
cal examination. 














FOR WORK 


SCRIBBLERS AND EXERCISE 
BOOKS 


Compare the number of pages in our 
books with those offered by other houses. 

We give more paper and better paper for 
the same money. 

Order with other Supplies to make a 
Freight Shipment. 

The ‘‘Limit’’ 5c Scribbler—100 Pages 

For Pencil use. Big value. 

Each $0.05. Per Doz. .55. Per 100 $4.25 
The ‘‘Popular’’ Practice Book—Pencil 
200 Pages 
Each $0.10. Per Doz. $1.10. Per 100 $8.50 
The ‘‘Moyer’’ Special Ruled Scribbler 
84 Pages 

For Pencil use. 
Each $0.05. Per Doz. .55. Per 100 $4.25 
Moyer’s ‘‘5 Cent’’ Exercise Book 
36 Pages 
An excellent book for the money. 
Each $0.05. Per Doz. 55 Per 100 $4.00 
The ‘‘Students’’ Exercise Book 
72 Pages 
For Pen & Ink. Printed Press Board Cover. 
Best Quality Paper. Ruled with margin. 
Each $0.10. Per Doz. $1.10. Per 100 $8.50 


NOTE BOOKS 


‘*Record’’ Note Book—Open End 
72 Pages 
Size 7% in. x 9% in.—No. 1 Paper 
Size 4% in. x 7% in. 
Each $0.05. Per Doz. .55. Per 100 $4.25 
‘*Premier’’ Note Book—Open End 
100 Pages 
Size 5 in. x 8 in. 
Each $0.10. Per Doz. $1.10. Per 100 $8.50 


EXAMINATION TABLETS 


Two Tablets that represent the best 
value ever offered in this line. Sample of 
either or both mailed postpaid on receipt of 
price. 

‘*Premier’’ Exam. Tablet, 25 pages, 

Blotter Cover ; $0.15 
‘*Pioneer’’ Exam. Tablet, 45 pages, 

Enameled Blotter Cover, Finest 

Quality Paper $0.30 
Exam. Cap.—Single sheets, per ream 

of 1000 sheets $2.95 














FOR PLAY 


BASKET BALLS 


Finest quality English-made Basket Balls and 
Poctbeia. mankarwe Only finest quality English 
cowhide used. 


Moyer’s 
Regulation 
No. 12. — Not 
only the Best 
but the Cheap- 
est Basket 
Ball on_ the 
market. Used 
in Dominion 
Championship 
Finals. Made 
in England 
from selected 
materials. 
Hand sewn. 
Co mplete, 
Postpaid, 


$7.25 


MOYER’S ‘“‘REGULATION”’ 


FOOTBALL 


Regulation— 
This is an 18 
panel football, 
having open- 
ing in centre 
of panel rath- 
er than in the 
seam. Regula- 
tion size, hand 


play. Made in 
England. 
No. 207B5— 
Regulation Football, complete, postpaid .$6.50 
--$1.00 


Extra Bladders 


MOYER‘S ‘‘SPECIAL”’ 


An 8-panel 
ball. 
quality . 
hide, hand- 
sewn, The 
‘‘Special’’ is 
a full size ball 
very suitable 
for small 
schools. 
Moyer’s Spe- 
cial, complete, 
postpaid, 

$4.35 
Extra _blad- 
ders, postpaid, 

$1.00 











E. N. MOYER COMPANY, LIMITED 


‘*CANADA’S SCHOOL FURNISHERS ’’ 
Since 1884. 


Toronto 


10187 104th STREET, EDMONTON, ALTA. 


Winnipeg 














